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THE COMING DAYS. 
BY CLIO STANLEY 


Be wise—for the dark days come 
And the nights that are full of woe 
The oak tree loseth ber leaves 
And the daisy is dead, below 
And how can we know that spring 
Will crown her with greener leaves 
(Or bring new joy to the heart 
That over the daisy grievesr’ 


Be wise—for the daisy's life 
Ie but the type of thine; 
And things on earth are but the #igo 
Of things that are divine ' 
We look at the winter.world, 
And the hills that are white with enuw 
And wish we were back in the summer hush 
Of the quiet vale below! 


And yet when the Summer comes 
We are not quite content, 
We long for the crowning miracle 
Of a coming glad event! 
He wise—for the seasons still must change 
The flower of the field must die ; 
And how can we hope the reaper, Death 
Will spare ws—you and I! 
—— SS 


PLIGHTED IN PERIL! 


TheLone Star of Texas. 


BY CHARLES MORRIS, Ese, 


AUTHOR OF ** THE HEIR OF GLENDAL&,” 
“JOHN PASSMORE'S PLOT,’ FTC. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MAJOR AMBERKLY'# OF FENCE, 


We must request our readers to avcom- 
many us to the town of Nacogdoches. 
“his ancient Spanish town, one of the 
early Mexican settlements, wax of no 
great size, and had now in great part 
lost its former importance. 

It had been the centre of a thriving 
Indian trade, but this had greatly fallen 
off during and since the Texan struggle 
fon independence. 

The Red Lands, a large tract of very 
fertile soil in Eastern Texas, had proved 
very attractive to the Indian tribes, and 
they had occupied almost the entire tract 
In addition to the native Indians, there 
had been large migrations from the 
United States, 

Some of these had been made at a 
much earlier date, but in 1822 the Cher 
okees, with representatives of several 
other tribes, not liking the restrictions 
to which they were subjected, had mi- 
grated in large numbers, and settled 
upon this district. 

They had been peacefully inclined, un 
til within the last year. But since Texas 
had gained her independence, many of 
her sons had looked with longing eyes 
upon these rich lands, and squatters were 
yathering thickly upon their borders 

The policy of removing these savage 
nhabitants back again to the Indian Ter- 
ritory had been seriously debated, and 
theugh President Houston strongly op- 
posed it, the savages had grown alarmed, 
and were ready to listen to the insidious 
wivances of secret Mexican agents. <A 
gaew president now occupied the chair, 
Whose policy was opposite to that of 
fieneral Houston, and their alarm in 
‘ reased, 

Colonel Bowles, their head chief, was 
a half-breed, his father a Scotchman, his 
mother an Indian woman Ile was 
known to be shrewd and daring, and it 
was strongly suspected that he had lis 
tened favorably to the representations of 
secret agents of Santa Anna. 

This changed state of feeling among 
the savages had been evidenced by sev 
eral outbreaks, in which one or two set 
tlers had been murdered, But the move 
ment of a large war party of Indians to 
the southward, as detailed in our last 
chapter, was a far more serious matter, 
and justified the utmost alarm in the 
inhabitants of the border. | 

In consequence of its perilous position 
Nacogdoches had long possessed a garri 
son, which had been strengthened within 
the last year in dread of trouble with 
the Indians. 

The few companies of Texan Rangers 
stationed there were dignified by the 
name of a regiment, and were under the 
command af Colonel Brownson, with a 
full regimental organization. They 
cupied the old Spanish barracks, on the 
skirts of the town. 

We must introduce our readers to the 
interior of a house in this town. It was 
an old and substantially built mansion, 
with grounds sloping back to the dark 
waters of Nina Creek, that ran elose by | 
the town. This stream was very shal- 
low, except during the rainy season, but 
had been swollen by a recent storm, and 
Was now running with some depth and 
much speed. 

Two persons were seated in the sitting- 
room of this mansion, a dark, wainscotted 
apartment, overlooking the grounds, 
which were full of the green and flower- 
ing beauty of the semi-tropics. 

ts old-fashioned substantial furniture 
still occupied the room. It seemed to 
have been the home of some wealthy 
Mexican, and to have been left, without 

a change, to his Texan successor. 

One of these gentlemen wore the uni- 
form of a captain in the Texan service. 
He Was a handsome young man, of seem- 
ingly energetic disposition. His com 
Panion was a eivilian, more advanced it. 


of cigars. A rich odor from the garden 





|} years, and of a steady, grave counte 
| hance, 

| A small table sat between them, hav 
ing on it a tray of fruit and an open case 


came inat the open window, The sun 
light struck warmly on the opposite 
wall. 

‘You are not smoking, captain,”’ sail 


the other gentleman “Pry another 
cigar IT hope you find them to your 
taste."’ 


* They are excellent, Mr: Marvin—ex 
cellent,’ replied the captain, ‘bat, with 
your permission, T will try an orange in 
stead.’ 

**Certainly—certainly. 9 | know you 
will like those. They are from my own 
garden.”’ 

Captain Allen deftly removed the 


| golden rind from his orange as he again 


spoke. 

"It is vexatious, this affair of the ma 
jor’s,’’ he said “TT know the full im 
portance of prompt obedience of a seldic: 
to his superior office: But I don’t like 
Colonel Brownson’s action,”’ 

“It is simply tyrannical and inexcusa 
ble,”’ said Mr. Marvin, rather hotly. ‘1, 
as a citizen, protest, and will continue to 
protest, against such a streteh of author 
ity, and PT connet understand how you 
soldiers can submit to it.”’ 

* We have heen brought up in a differ 
ent school from you,”’ said the captain. 
“The necessity of subordination is the 
tirst and constant lessen taught a soldier 
Majo Amberly has broken the rule@ of 
strict military discipline ino disobeying 
the orders of his superior,” 

“Suppose he has,’ broke in Mr. Mar 
vin “ITs he not excusable? Is not his 
action creditable? Does it deserve cen 
sure, or these harsh measures” 

‘Not in eqmity,”” said the captain 
* The colonel has acted unjustly, and, I 
fear, from private spleen, Military cis 
cipline has this fault, that it) permits o« 
casional tyranny 

‘You may well call it tyranny. The 

man hates Major Amberly, and has 
taken the first opportunity to show it. 
tut even Colonel Brownsen is not an 
autecrat. There are higher powers than 
he in the State, and I will see if they 
cannot be invoked,”’ 

“Tt will not be so easy,”’ said the cap- 
tain, deftly opening another orange. 

“Why not? This court-martial can 
not be pushed sO rapidly as to prevent 
some higher officer being seen. Nor 
would Colonel 
personal injury to his prisoner 

Ido not know how much he might 
dare I know that it will be no easy 
matter to leave this town now on the er 
rand you propose,’ 

“Why not? I defy him to interfere 
to prevent me, and there is no one else 
would wish to. Major Amberly has yen- 
eral sympathy.” 

The major has more enemies than 
you think. But that is not my meaning. 
tis simply that our friend's action has 
borne bitter fruit.” 

‘How’? Please explain.”’ 

**T will smoke now, if you have no ob- 
jections,"’ said Captain Allen, lighting a 
cigar, and leaning back in his chair to its 
enjoyment, 

‘o explain my meaning,’ he con 
tinued, ‘‘it will be well to recapitulate 
Let us reconsider Major Amberly'’s ac- 
tion. A strong body of Indians appear 
outside of their legal limits—not in war 
paint, it is true, but plainly meaning 
mischief 4 force of Rangers, under 
conmand of the may, i* irected to 


trownson dare attempt 
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The savage stood erect in his unmanageablic craft, and, with cxucited 


watch them. But this officer's hands ave 
tied by strict orders from the colonel that 
he shall, under no circumstances, suffer 
a soldier tostir from the blockhouse. 
If a seldier’s coat, on a wooden wall, can 
frighten a hundred savages, well and 
youd, But if the Cherokee laughs at 
t® soldier, and tries some depredations 
on his own hook, the celebrated Te xin 
Rangers must sit and look on, sucking 
their fingers."* 

© That is a fairstatement of the case,’ 
said Mr. Marvin 

“To was with the foree, you know,” 
said ¢ aplain Allen, ‘‘and was present 
when Jacob Hodge was captured by the 
savages Within sight of the fort. You 
may imagine how our blood boiled. 
There was a white prisoner in the hands 
of the redskins, and his wife and family 
occupying a hut within the Indian lines 
On the other side were the colonels 
strict orders not to stir from the fort. 
You may imagine the storm ino our thery 
majors breast. ‘Something must tn 
done, Captain Allen,’ le saicl te me 
‘Orders ave striet, it is tris Tout the 
colonel did) not imagine a case like this 
Phat man must be released, and his 
fummily brought in 

“Certainly a reasonable conclusion, 
said Mr. Marvir, 

“*The colonel is a martinet, mayor,’ 
I replied.”’ 

**TLam aman,’ was his answer,’ 

‘That was all we said 
look, and he gave me a look Ile walked 
away to his rooms, and in ten minutes | 
was outside the fort, with sixty armed 
Rangers at my back. We made tirst for 
the hut. The Indians fell back, leaving 
the woman andchildren safe, [demanded 
the return of the prisoner, They laughed 
and displayed their weapons I ordered 


lyave hima 


a charge, and for tive minutes we had a 
sharp skirmish Phen they fell back 
into the woods, leaving thei prisoner 
murdered Lapeer the wrouwnd, and two of 
their own warriors to bear him company 
I had one man killed and two weoutded 

** And that was all” 

* That was enough Phe colonels 
ders had been disobeyed. Strictly speak 


ing, | was the culprit, but the mayor, as 
you know, would net shelter himself tn 
hind such a subterfuye Ile wckuew 
lecpres that he commanded me te make 
the attack, and declares that) he would 


do it again i any similar cause 

“In consequence continued vM 
Marvin, “Colonel! Brownsen has put 
him under arrest for disobedience of 


ders, and threatens a court-martia 


Se the case stands, sail (Captain 
Allen. ‘* There is no one here doubts 
that it is private enmity that is at the 
bottom of the ehonmel = ae thot beat bee 
puts it under a lofty clasm of publ 
duty Unfortunately, there has a cit 


cumstance just happened that wall tell 


severely apuitst the major, particularly 
in the hands of lis enemies ° 

What is that I have heard of ne 
thing.” 


‘You remember that the colonel’s ex 
cuse for his order was that he had been 
strietly directed from headquarters todo 
nothing te excite the savages, or to pive 
them any plea for open hostilities by an 


Aggressive Inevemnment on our part,’ 


Of course, I kuow all that 
** These orders were disobeyed. And 


now, within three weeks, a strong war 
party of Indians, in full paint and pany 
ply, bas appeared below the town 


“A war party of Indians’ cried Mi 
Marvin, in excitement and surprise 
* Just so, with Lone Star at their hens 


wy on Mathis * 
JOP’ of coed es 


haste, Gang his emall, heen 


This noted chief does not go out without 
Amberly!” cried Mr. Marvin 


* When did this news come 


Marvin, in a breath 


junetion of the Nina ane 


Colonel Brownson will 


barracks to defend the 


with Tragele ieoediperaae 
some discretionary powers of | 


will weaken lis case 


risking your life, 
‘T know Colonel Drownson, 


fortunate oocurrenee 





temahawh at hie for, 


leat fastened within the edge of the 
canebrake 

Loaving thei passengers concealed be 
hind a sereen of the low bushes that 
covered the island, the two scouts made 
a reconmoisanee alony its banks, anxious 
to discover the probable movements of 
their savages foes 

Captain Wilson, Miss Amberly, ane 
her tat, pemiatnedd on anions eat peeta 
Lievens 

Why could we mot have gone to the 

other shore of the rover? waned the lady 

Phiat catanet yet bee vecupied by the 
livdian I clreael this place We cannot 
Neonage Doe: wants Herre 


“Why would you come up here at all, 


Miss Nelle’ coed Laura, in a shud 
levine Vanes They will take us prise 
ners, | know they wall And then what 
Will becenme of ts Phat old man told 


you thot tee comin 


“Don't be frightened, Laura’? sar 


lie thhisties in at cemolen tone “(ar 
pitiless are used te the savages Phey 
Will save us yet 
Pliat os the sight fee binipe, Miss Aun 

lmenly maauel thee captain ‘We do not 
know how the other shore may be «on 
copied. Silenee proves nothing ou Tn 
dian wa Dh savage bevel speakn till 
hie ws ready te strike flur boatmen are 
tens experienced te cumh blindly inter 
danger 

“Vet we have reason to beliewe that 
they are allo the east side of the rower 
ciel Miss Atmteenty They are threat 


ethiing the t 


} thank set replied Captanu Wal 


sen ‘The town os tow strong for them 
Phey will rather try te cut off traveling 
parties, or attack imelated settlers 
Nrel ita sr iinpeortant that [T sblecoulel 
reach Naegrembene bee mer Vitaly itnaperrt 
ant be excttimerd, i an Unpatient 
toon *bvery cay, evenmy lout, may 
prove elisastren In it far yet 
Pic ty tes tere tathes mail the 
tpetiaus Jele thot krow the exact dus 
sti 
Phew conversation Was mtercupted by 
lie geture Po thie yertstigren me enut Dba 
thoonm toul tow attamed some altitude, 
tel thiew oa clear theugh faint light 
iperte tla wate 
Lain sat tho attitude expressive of 
theepe clre ad Dlie tieombyeht revealed a 
pa 1 fice, Which baiplitetweal when sbi 
aw th ’ 
M sawye he cried Ihave 
terme elreaedtu tyaue ert Can we 
' 
We tiust stay where we are, for the 
present Sas lin teply, a hie mtownl pest 
vay the 
What will they de with us if they 
tagetiane i she croed, wringing he 
licatiels We will all be murdered, I 
kiow we w 
We are tet captured yet replied 
| jisetlhy (ue thing at «a time 
Dhey titunt yet us first 
Have you learned anything arked 
the eaptain 
Mir. teray will be in soon replied 
Phil 1 baael bremt det bivnm speak first 


1 am tem yiranmy toyive my Copeerabenna thead 


of a man whe fought Indians before I 


Wan beort 
Miss Anubecly thinks we might have 
reached the the shicene tm sutety, and 
emaped tute tle woes 
Lim tems Late tow, was Ih Ss otnit 
i atin we 
Phe teat mitment the coledbe hunter 
jevitacrel ‘ rei 


dently she trusted more fully to the ald 
scout than to the youth, 

‘Are we nafo?’’ she eagerly asked. 
‘‘Ilave they retired? Can we escape? 
| will reward you both handsomely if we 
can in any way reach the town to-night. 
Iam strong, [can walk."’ 

She had risen in herexeitement. Her 
eyes ylittered in the moonlight. Her 
votoe trembled. 

**We are not safe,’ was his gravo re- 
ly **We may not be able wo oscape, 
| reveal the full danger to you to pre 

|} you for the worst. | hope we will be 
j able to bafile the savages." 

“Why are you thus despondent?’’ 
asked Captain Wilson, ‘ They are on 
shore, we on the island. We have woa- 
pons, We have a boat,"’ 

* They have canoes,"’ was the answer. 
* There lies our danger, They have al 

| rewly crossed below the island, The 

| western bank is guarded. We dare not 
attompt to reach either shore. Tho 
question 4, can we keep them from the 
inland ?"" 

‘And oan you?’ asked the lady, lay- 

| ing her hand upon his arm, and looking 
eagerly into his face, 

**Weoan try,"’ he answered, “I've 
been im many a worse scrape than this, 

jam! came out with a whole skin, A 
‘handful of Cherokees can't frighten an 
old hunter like Jack Gray.” 

‘It in us you fear for?’ she asked, her 
hand still upen bis arm, 

} "It in w fearful position for a lady like 
ay he replied. : 

**T will not be in way:'’ she_an- 
awered, * Aut aait oly your ben cnlety 
was in question, | am a soldier's daugh- 
ler No man, red or white, shall see 

| fear in my face, or hear it in my voice,"" 

“Can you use the rifle, Captain?’ 
asked the seout 

** Moderately well,'’ waa the reply 

"We need now to be vigilant and 

}ready. A narrow strip of water divides 
us from the western bank. There the 
danger threatens The savages mist 
find it aw path of blood to cron Did “ 
now the canoe, Phal 

Yen," was the answer 

‘Tlow many crossed? 

Three, | think, Maybe four. If it 
is thew only oul, aml TL think it is, we 
need not fear four men,” 

They know our force and will barely 
venture to attack us with four mes 
natd the okler soout 

At these words a thought neared te 
strike Vhal Hle hastily left the group 
and proceeded to the lower part of the 
island 

Mir (iray on Jack, am he preferred to 
be called yave oo visible attention te 
thin tioowvement the proceeded lo wive 
Captain Wileou tin directions, and te 
look to the safety of the Ladies 

Along the centre of the iwland ran a 
rulye, costing te about sin feet above the 
tiver level Prom each side the ground 
sloped to the river 

Several trees of considerable size occu 
pied the wsland, and it wan covered witl 
bushes, with a nartow line of tall canes 
along ils western ashore 

Phe tiver here was about a quarter of 
a mile wide, but the western channel wa 
net more than a hundred yards, the cast 


er channel ocecupying the  renmanien 
climtatios 

Lhe ticvetment of the svagen showed 
Phieie sevtertebiete Ler agepenaedi Phecr the 


west, aml il was tecessary to keep the 
strictest watel on thos clireetion 

But they miyght have other canoes 
and it would mot a te nepleet the east 
erly waters 

‘T must call your eyes in aid, moose, if 
Lcantet your buaneds sand Jack, atles 


Stationmy Caplan W ibserta Deehistecl a large 


oak tear the head of the island, with i 
rections toe fire on any object mt tage 
the stream, whether be tncderstecd i 
taert 

‘Tr will wladl y ke suythany iy 


purwee . Min Nenberty replied 

“DT owanh yoo ter bie Ueber thas ridin 
Dullets may be flying from the weet, and 
it will protect you You can, at the 
sare time, keep a wetch to the east It 
you see anything cromming foot that dh 
rection call ove LT wall be within hea 
ot yout woe 

Nothing hail @ncape tie we 
rages reply 

Need caats Tho teothiong take! Lance 
Latagritape Ger the miewve { he mu ne 
mlie poke 

‘You may keep the lacy mpany £ 
don’t thenk you: would ke to wat bry 
yourself’ 

"Ne, tdeod wis the frightened re 
spouse, EP wouldn't for the workd. | am 
trembling berrbly now 

‘Lett be dene quietly, them, Make 
ho howe, Hf you value your safety,” said 
the moult earnestly : 

ile left them ond walked over to wher 
the canoe taal been fastened. It lad dus 
sppeared 

With a quick impulse of alarm his eves 
scanned the surface of the stream No 
signs of the boat were visible 

Without mentioning this suspicious 
corcum~atance to the others, lhe hastened 
to the lower end of the island, as rapidly 
as the bushes would permit 

It wasaslender, jutting point, screened 


by @ narrow line of bushes. A glance 
from this showed him what had hap. 
pened 


A short distance down the stream the 
light Luhian canoe, propelled by a single 
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rower, wae recrossing the eastern 
shore, It was evidently their only boat, 
aod was returning to take over more of 
the savages. 

The seorege wee making vigorous 
strokes with bis ile, for, just below 


the island, and ing « direction to i» 
the cance of the fugi- 
tives, by the ekiliful-aeme of 
Phil Sawyer, 
He was ated 


fi te bow, and 
making the water Dien te power. 


ful strokes of the twe var blades le 
wielded. 

The = headed mete down the 
stream, tmereased bis exertions, 
making bw eraft falgiy Ay over the 
waters, But 


‘s boat wee ‘ee 
sharp 06 a the two 
blades were better than a single paddle, 
and he evidently gaived omthe chase 
A ritle shot from the shore showed 
that others had discovered this fact. Hut 
they were now near the middle of the 
river, an cighth of « mile from either 
shore, and the bullet of the savage went 
wile 
Phil, without heeding this impotent 
effort, continued to put all his strength 
to hie care, Only about forty yards now 
separated them 
The savage was beadin 
but with a slant towns 
shore, Vhil was gaining, but tooaowly 
to prevent his purpose. lle dared not 
approach too near the shore 
ith one of those hasty resolutions 


down stream, 


| aéteetion to the exciting 
ey 


THE 


imetant an Indian warrior lay concealed 
beneath the water, en the edge of the 
screen of tall cance 

Only the head, with ite hirleous lines 


Jt ibacleas. the xis ins 
a 
; 


he lgdy lay 


thedefender of the | 


end jheit clos 
chage, had not 
fees. The 


of 
at | bewer pont, 
ss 


| ret thought of these enemies had been 


the @asternD | 


from which success «0 often flows, he | 


ply hia cars with a quick mution, 
ecized his rifle, and took a rapid aim at 
bie for 

The wily savage caught this movement 
and bent his lithe body aside just in time 
to escape the a butlet. It 
struck the paddle in his hands, and tore 
it from hie grasp, flinging it many feet 
from the canoe, 

In an instant Whi) had his oars again 
in the water and was rapidly propeling 
hie beat forward The savage ater! 
erect in his unmanageable craft, looking 
back as if inclined to wait and try a 
hand to hand struggle 

He even grew impatient of the rapid 
approach, and with excited haste tung 
his small, keen tomahawk at hinfoe His 
footing was too insecure for a rafe aim 
The whiceing hatchet shot harmlessly by 
within two feet of Phil's wead 

A disappointed, trreselute glanoe, then 
with a abril yell of rage, and a gesture 
of his clenched fist towards his foo, the 
savage leaped headlong inte the waters 
The clear stream closed over him. It 
wasa fall minute before he reappeared 
twenty feet Crom the ape 

Al the same instant the sharp prow of 
Phil's boat struck the side of the light 
bark cance, cutting it throuzh as if it 
were paper, It rolled under the heavies 
beat, and reappeared tn two motions 
The rapid blow had entirely out it) in 
two. 

Vhiloast a glance at the swimming 
savage. A slight movement of the boat 
was made towards him, Hut a secon! 
thought came upon the rower, He might 
be imperiling the safety of his friends 
om the island Somewhat reluct 
antly be gave the boat a quick whirl 
round, and commenced to ascend the 
stream, just as a chorus of yells broke 
from the eastern bank, and a half deren 
bullets pattered on the water 





CHAPTER IN 


AR UtUNSREN FOR 


Vhil’s progress back to the island was 
slow and cautious tle kept his oraft 
carefully in the middle of the stream 
am! laughed at the bullets that continued 
te strike the water, wide enough of ther 
crbrpeat 

There seemed to be twenty of the 
savages, in the line that appeared on the 
fartern shore of the stream, and from 
whom cries of rage and derision con 
tinned te come The eastern bank was 
lined with words [ta savage cooupants 
were toveble 

All this noise 
hal created an excitement upon the i 
hand Jack the 
movements of his comrade with the ut 
moat eagerness and concern 

So intent was he, in fact, that he fatied 
te notioe that just behind him had 
gathered the other oooupants of the i= 
land * The two females and Captain 
Wilson were watching the exciting chase 
with still greater interest than himeelf 

Laura ooukd hardly suppress a icry of 
alarm, as she saw the savage fing bos 
tomahawk at the daring boatman she 
did bet represa a ecry of exultation as ashe 
Witnesses! the destruction of the Indian 
cathe 

Well done, Phil Sawyver,”’ said the 
okt woot, heartily. ‘ They can ewim the 
if they want te cro it now 


of coves and rithe shots 


(iray stom watching 


Angelina 


“Would that be much of a task for 
the savages” asked Captain Wilson 
No | ealeulate that will be then 


The «tream narrows below 
am) abowe bere If it werent for that 
I'd ta&e to the boat and con the gaunt 
bet 

*' Wohvews wall the sccm 
Vins Atmberiy 

Not before davlght 

“Tf Wt would only come up 
There's « handty) of mist up here te the 
orth | wender tf it means anything 

These remarks cooupled (we or three 
the beatraan had 


heat thee 


set?” ashe 
mated Chee mowrnt 


chowdly moe 


minutes, during #hicl 
turned and wae rapidly forcing his | 
erafl up stream 
“You have abandened your post, cap 
tain,” sani the soont, in a somewhat re 
prowohfultene © Jou would not make a 
genx fighter 1 et take a look for 
myself, am! see if any mischief has hag 
pened fk you mee the ladies back to 
thet: station They are in danger here.’ 
With a quick step he advanoed to the 
post assigned to Captain Wilson, snd 
gared long and anwiously towards the 
western shore, amd over the intervening 
walter 
Ie all safe?’ asked the captain, jon 
ime bim 
1 don't know 


ing tat 


he fteplicad “it 


much to auiet there dangerously 
quiet. There are three bloadthinty red 
skins in that bit of woods, That signi 
thes mischief." 

ea connet burt us while we are 
here they there. I have good eyes 


Not a rat can swim that water an 


Jack Gray shook his bead with increas 
dou bt. 


."" he anid. 
don't make yourself a 
for an bullet. Keep unde: 
of your tree—! must return to my 
waored 


cause for his 


to fire them. hut they were 
hidden the bushes. Such « course 
ht y yt thei om theigguard, 

“Aye next thought, jesteally arrived 
at, wae for the strongest and shrewdest 
of the warriors to swim to the inand, 
while the attention of ite gaan! was «ix 
trac ted, there concea! Blmeelf, and act ax 
circumetanees might sagyest 

There wae not a minate between de 
sign aud emecution The savayve was a 
bold and rapid ewiromer, and suceeeded 
im reaching the shelter of the buahy 
island shores before Jack Gray sought 
the cantain’s deserted promt 

When Jack reached the lower end of 
the found his associate just 
approaching the shore 

ee lad ahrewely kept near the middle 
of the stream, until eovered from the 


inlared, bee 


wooded western shore by the thick bushes | 


of thelr place of refuge. dle then turned 
hia prow tw land, aud struck the shore 
just abowe where Jack Gray stood on 
quar’ 


“A narrow let up that, P'bfl,"’ said the 


latter, catching the rope of the canoe, 
and fastening it to a small sapling on the 
shore 

“Tm afeared won't them 
long, ' said Phil “| saw some of the 
red hounds making tracks down stream. 
They are going to swim it.”’ 

«There's this much certain, Phil Saw 
yer,” said Jack, earnestly. ‘ They have 
got no cance, They might find it a 
dangerous bit of praectioe to awim the 

hanne! to the The attack ia 
going te be from the went We will have 
te keep our eyes and our rites ready in 
that direction. Ive got the women be 

himdthe ridge Mins Amberly has shat p 

She'll report from that quarter.” 
That cloud te the worth is thicken 
ing, satd Vbhil, pointing, “If it will 
only blot out the moon, we might make 
a break down stream, | don't enjoy 
these quarters ° 

Ile stepped ashore, carrying with him 
the mrs of the canoes, with that habitaal 
isn am inatinct with the 


island 


eves 


caution which 
borderer 

The boat was left tied to the shore, 
and swang by the current under the 
shadow of the bushes 

"You have made your mark, Phil,” 
said Jack, as the two p i to cross 
the intone “Not many young men 
would have done what you have this 
toigelat 

The cheek ot the youth “eoulored with 
pleasure, at what he om deemed high 
praise, There was ne higher recom. 
mendation in those regions than the ap- 
proval of the old seout, The latter's 
deeds of daring, as recounted to him by 
hin father, bad been one of the main in 
oontives to lle own course of fe, 

The western shore was «till silent, and 
apparently deserted. Search it) closely 
ws they would, not an todteation of life 
vas anywhere vinible The moon shone 
full upeomite leafy line of woods, silwer 
tree tops, and shedding a clear 
of the 


iroge thee 
lustre Inte every Barrow opening 
verdant wall 


No living form wae visible It seemed 
as ifonly the peaoefulness of nature 
broded over that silent shore 

The light that fell full upon these 
weeds threwthe stations of the island 


defenders in shadow Thick lashes reve 
between them aml the and they 
made littl effort to conceal themselves, 
well satiatiod that they 

The canebrake that oo 


could not be seen 


* portion 


mM the shore interfered somowhat with 
thet facility of observation It was ch 

cided between the seouts that Jack 
shoukl resume his old post near the 


lower end of the island, Phil should re 
liewe Captain Wilson, and that the latter 
should be stationed about the centre of 
the line of canes, where a slight 
made visible the opposite shore 

Mina Armberty sa pale but resolute at 
her eyes fined with sleepless 
Vigilance upen the moonlit waters and 
the shadowy tine of the aber 

Laura's alarm was fast yielding to the 
She had 
taken unacs that cay 
sib her head nodded half way betwoen 
slumber and the effort to appear wakeful 

To all 


Treasures had been 


opening 


her station 


ros vcd horus ayprpere whos of shee iD 


stormed exe reise 


appearanoes the Trent provmmt tele 
taken for 


small foroe 


obeeorvation 
In 
the 


ritedat, and 


umd dlefemoe with thet: 
one creamed that 


fortunately me 


enemy was already an thes 


that the carelessness of (aptarn Wilson 


hut plaowd them all in unsuspected 
dang 
. 
Dheiw savage toe vet lurked belied the 
silent as cleath 


the 


the island woe borne to his ax 


Ile made nme effort t 


Oates, Mroethonless and 


hvery movement of lefemders of 
‘ute sete 
of hearing 


Ile was 


“tt 


@mtent to bide | time unti 


solitude, weariness, and the alblweenoe of 
‘pparent danger might relax ther vign 
lane, and open fo bam some opportunity 


foot ae thee 
that his frie 
y await his ac 


lie was well aware nls 


the wennds worked patient 
thems tees they should bave reason fo 
vened 

ih 


’ 
cin. 
' 


believe that he had been 


Thus a full hear prams © moon 


ree higher aud higher, and poured its 
lwht more fully inte the island reoesses 
The scutes remarmed motionless, but 


Vigtlant “ilenoe rete 

Captain Wilson 
Was not & very gem! cone 
line of the wate: 
river shore could be vi the sinal 
opening thrwagh the canes tut, aa he 
tel to himeelf, the soouts fom their 
points of wiew, could see the whole line 
ow the shore and stream. Ilis duty 
scored more in compliment to himself 
than for any essential service 

Ile thought of Miss Amberly, alone, or 
with only her frightened maid for com 
pany, perhaps saffering from deep but 
supprossed terror, perhaps in some un 
known danger 

He couk!l not rest longer on his post 
without seeing her. The scouts had no 
thought for female weakness and ner. 
vousnoss. It was his daty, as her com- 
panion, to not leave her so long alone 
under euch fear-inspiring circumstances. 

He would be absent but five minutes, 
and nothing, visible to his eyes, could 
cecape the vigilance of the scouts during 


ed sup eme 

s place of observation 
Rata narpoew 
amdiatew vards of the 


seen f 


are 


| that period. 


He little dreamed that a pair of fierce 
eyes were fixed upon him at that me. 
ment, that a savage form had worked its 
way with infiaite deliberation through 
the canes, and was now almost within 


Uneasi ness, — 
known it. At that very | reaching distance of him. 









SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


His movement pouite saved Captain 


Wilson's life, for the I grasped his 
kuife #ith a firm hand ashe lay crouched 
in the canes 

Leaving hie post the sentinel walked 
quickly scroms the narrow island to 
where Amberly sat on guard 

He not diss behind the 


ridge ere the sev ee eet te 


upae the shore 
cmon abe de, anak elike move- 


meat, ta creep to the summit of the 
—_, 

Hardly a bush moved ia his 
No sount bie dark form 
visible above 
whieh be moved, 

Heaching the summit of the ridge he 
partly re taking & keen observa 
tion of the whale He was able 
to see the positions of the different sen 
tindls, and seemed by his first movements 
inclined to make a personal attack upon 
them. He may have hoped to destroy 
them silently and successively. 

This idea, however, seemed to be given 
up, for he changed pis course and sought 
the opposite shore of the island. Down 
this he made his way with the same ser 
pentlike movement. With a gleam of 
satisfaction in his eyes he at length saw 
the boat, simply tied 





—— 
fh a moment more he was in the water 
beside it, and had severed the rope with 
a quick movement of his keen knife. 

ith a hand over the gunwale, his 
body still immersed in the water, he 
guided it slowly from shore, making his 
way out into the stream, and keeping 
the island shore between him and the 
unconscious soout, whose eyes were fixed 
firmly in the opposite direction. 

Some distance eastward having been 
made he allowed the boat to drift down 
srteam, stil) working it towards the cast 
era shore. 
| He had gaimed ome hundred and fifty 
| yorde Game the island when Miss Am 

portly, by @ quick cry, announoed her dis 

of his action. 


With ab le movement the ravaye 
threw himeelf into the boat, and standiny 
erect, his dark body clearly detined 
aqninet the moon-lit sky, gave vent to a 

whoop of exultation, The next in 
stant he sank out of sight, and the boat 
drifted on. 

[TO HE CONTINGRD®, } 
—_— SS 


“LOVELY SAVAGES.” 


The Samoans, inhabitants of the So- 
moan or Navigators’ Islands, in the 
Pacific Ooean, are described as being 
**the moat lovely race of savages '' which 
the parrator had ever had the fortune to 
meet, They have not the flat noses, 
thick lips, friezied hair of the 
type, but have distinctly European fea- 
tures, and a pleasing expression. 
The color of r akin ise rich golden; 
their whole costume is limited to a lig)it 
fringe of grass round the waist, and the 
women confine themselves in the way of 
tattooing to a cou of thin blue lines 
| across the lips, he men are of great 
physical strength and enormous stature; 


— | have a queer disdain for us w 
jand any thet while we. te 


| force, ¢. g., Parrot guna, oete., like a bull, 
they have the reason and intellect of the 
child who runs away from the bull, 





They live a happy, graceless life; the | 


earth unasked produces her treasures in 
abundance; they have no need to dig 
when all is ready to their hand. They 
bask in the sunshine, or bathe in the 
cool waters of some retired cove, and 
cannot understand why we should come 
to thrust our business worries upon them, 
to buy their land and grow cotton and 
sugar and distigure the romantic pictur 
eaqueness of their island with convenient 
but intrusive roads; and, above all, why 
we should send missionaries, who can't 
agree among themselves, and who at 
tempt to intreduce all-concealing gar 
ments of which the want was before un 
known, It isn’t halfas pretty a dress as 
the garlands of fresh tlhowers with whieh 
they love to adorn themselves in their 
artless and primitive simplicity. 

They are not moral according to our 
idea —far from it, bat they have a strong 
sense of the wathetic, and chastity does 
net rank as a virtue among them, where 
the reverse is no sin. They are very 
elever at hammering out shillings into 
rude silver rings between a couple of 
stones, and they also bring for sale little 
tortoise-shell ornaments inlaid with sil- 
They plaster their heads over with 
hime fora few cays, which destroys the 
original color of the hain, and produces 
aloud saffron tinge. Whena man be 
cones engaged, the fair fancee often « lips 
her flowing locks, and brings them to 
her Adonis, whe plaits them in elabo 
rately with his own, producing a most 
elaborate headdress 

an - -_- 


ver 


Mipicint MONGERS AND Qh acks 
Phe tirst and oldest physicians made up 
and watched that 


thetr own mediomes 


they were duly administered to their 
patients In progress of time, when 
toediotne assutoed a mere scientific form, 


the physician instructed persons for the 


special purpose of collecting and disxpen 
tedious A thowsand vears before 
the birth of Christ, the Asclepiades pre 
pared. in the temple Cos, vegetable ex 
tracts, cataplasims, potions, and salves, 
aml then performances must be conaid. 
ered as the first rudiments of pharmacy 


«in 


tm the other hand, those who, at the 
same time, or even afterwards, sold 
mehemes ander the denomination of 


salver, plaistersta, medicine-monyera, 
and eee oe deserve not the name 
of pharmaceutiata; they were nothing 
but colormen, poison mixers, and nos 
trum-mongers or quacks, 
—- -_- —_ 

SeLF-RESPeeoT.—Teach aman to think 
meanty and contemptibly of himself, to 
east off all sense of character, and all 
oonsctousness of a superior nature, and 
moral persuasion can ho mere act upen 
such a man than tf he were dead. A man 
may be adcheted to many vices, and yet 
there may be a hope of reclaiming him 
Hut the moment he loses all sense of 
character, and all consciousness of a su 
perior nature—that is, the moment he 
begins to look upon himself and his vices 
as worthy of one another —that moment 
all hope of reclaiming him perishes. 

—_ - -_ 

ly we take a cold-blooded creature to 
our bosom, better that it should sting us 
at once and we should die, rather 
that ite chill should slowly steal into our | 
hearta. | 


TRULY great men never become vul- | 


| garly intimate with each other. T 
| sit apart as the = Fen Rf 
| to peak all round Olympus, 


I ee 

It matters not how often you 
, if what you stoop for is worth 
‘ ing up. 


= 


was Bot. 


lomg grass through | 


ro | 





AFTER ALL. 


BY GIFS? WiLoe 
After alils peas 
Haby's le ter, y 7- 
rom 


it suiges O aed — 


After oll ts , 


love, ambien, success 
(seuss 1t coume Le carse of bless ;) 
‘ tre to express 
hee To our ot lect’ 
After ell uw 
Scar penes Cea goa var tonre 
oart-paine rei 
Doubed ond A Tad ye fears— 
hat is ours at 


After ell Vo 
Dreams too a ee Lo trust. 
Idols failen to aan. 
Covered with earth's mould aad rust— 
W het is ours af lert’ 





es of morn shall be 
(hare at baat 
— = 


FACE TO FACE; 


SINNING FOR HER SAKB! 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘GERALB,"’ ETC. 


to the shore and | 


[This serial was commenced in No. 8, Vol. 
Hack pambere 
dealers throughout the United States, or direct 
from this office | 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


WATCHING AT THE WINDOW, 


We doubt if Millicent Lowe, in all the 
newness of her great sorrow, was more 
truly desolate, more utterly wretched, 
than Lady Lina Dacre, whom many peo- 
ple might be inclined to envy exceed- 


ingly. 

Th poor child had wept all her tears 
by this time, and was calm, because she 
had no more strength for violent grief. 

Mr. Carthen written to Lord Da 
cre, asking his consent to an engagement 
with Lady Clementina; and, as the earl 
desired nothi 
for a son-in-law, his answer was, of 
cou in the affirmative. 

Lord Dacre wondered a little, not at 
the application itself, for he had ex 
something of the kind, but at the 
ter whom Mr, Carthen had chosen. 
his attention had been for Lina; and 
Lord Dacre felt greatly inclined to blame 
him for having misled them all. 

He feared that Lina had suffered. 
Once he thought to question her; but 
Lina, who, conscious of her painful se- 
cret, was terribly sensitive, — out 
of his encircling arma, directly he began 
to talk about her looks, and fled. 

“IT am quite well, dear papa, and I 
am going on the terrace to look for vio- 
lets, Cc Sal 

He saw her skirts fluttering amongst 
the but not a glimpse did he catch 
of +74 cdereeste until dinner-time. 

“Li are looking very pale," 
| anid Lady Dace, apparently auliden it 
| for the first time. 
| “Perhaps she is love-sick, mamma,” 
| answered Lady (lementina, with a cruel 
little laugh. ‘‘Mr. Carthen is imperti- 
nent enough to declare that this is a very 
common complaint with young ladies.” 

**T don't believe Mr. Carthen said any 
thing of the kind,"’ retorted Wilfred. 

Iie saw by Lady Clementina's manner 
that she meant to sting Lina; and the 
way the latter shrank and trembled at 
the other's bitter jest roused Wilfred’s 
spirit. He had always loved Lina much 
the best of his two sisters—as, indeed, 
did all the household, 

Lady Clementina gave him a disdajn- 
ful glance of inquiry. 

* Tow do you know that?’ 

** Because, although no doubt Beau 
champ Carthen has his faults like other 
mon, he is neither & coxcomb nor a don 
key.” 

**My dear Wilfred!’ said. Lady Dacre, 
admonishingly 

*“TLbeg your pardon, mamma; only | 
don’t like to hear a man maligned.” 

** Beauchamp can take his own part, 
I daresay,”’ said Lady Clementina, haugh 
tily. 

* If he were here T would leave him te 
de it, for he is out of my favor, I can 
tell you.” 

“Why?” 

| thought he was a man of honor,"’ 
said Wilfred, hotly; ‘and I have found 
out my mistake, that is all."’ 

*T will tell him what you say."’ 

*“Thave no doubt you will, Clemen 
tina, there's nothing you enjoy so much 
as making mischief." 

“Wilfred, IT don't like to hear 
speak srddiscourtecusly to your sister,” 


ugh- 
n 


sand Lord Dacre 
| faney she deserves more than | am 
likely te say, father.” 
shall be very unhappy, of course, 
to hear that any part of my conduct has 
excited your dlisapprobation, ” said Lady 
Clementina, disdainfully; ‘but you have 
my fullest permission to express your 
opinion openly. T only spoke in jest, 
just now; T could speak in earnest, if | 
choose," 
At this minute the gong sounded, and 
Lady Dacre rose, with a look of relief 
* Wilfred,”’ she said, by way of sepa 
rating the combatants, “you will give 
me yopr arm to-night, and let papa take 
the two girls. The Marquis of Daw ford 
has se otten honored us with his com 
many of late, that I quite miss him. 
lowever, he will be here to luncheon 
to-morrow.” 
“De you like him, then’ inquired 
Wilfred, as they crossed the hall. 
* Yes, very well, for an acquaintance.’ 
* And for a son-in-law ?"" 
” © prefer Mr. Carthen in that posi- 
tion. 
* But don't you see that the marquis 
means to have Lina, if he can get her?” 
** It looks like it, certainly.” 
“And woukl you sanction 
match ?"’ 
“If Lina accept him, I have nothing 
to say.” 
“Poor child! 
death."’ 
Lady ldacre opened her eyes wide upon 
her son 
**My dear Wilfred, what do you mean? 
Who persecutes Lina, pray?" 
*Clementina.”’ 
“You must be mistaken. 
TS the kind." 


“My dear Wilfred, if you remember, 


such a 


She is persecuted to 


I never see 


| it always was your habit to see more than | 
mother, 


really existed.”’ 
If y Dacre had not been his 
Wilfred would have retorted that it had 
cuit cobted: enn ce 

; as it was, respect kept 
him silent. And Lady Dacre 
ae Ge conn, one Sant ot shes be 
next day the Marquis of Dawford 


5 


can be obtaiped from all news. | 


better.than te have him | 


came early. lle bad determined to bave 
| his anewer. Ile was getting tired of all 
this delay, and wan the question set- 
tied. He was not a young and ardent 
| wooer, but he fancied a young wife at 
the head of his table, aad he wanted to 
pony: with as little trouble as ible. 
y 


have & yos of no 
that day. 
He sent « 


marquis looked at ber with 
admiration, and almost wondered that 
he had no# thought of her instead of 





Lady Lina, who was only a pretty child | 


after all. 

** Lina has such a terrible headache,” 
said Clementina, in her most dulcet voice, 
** she is lying down fdr a time. I advised 
her to do so, lest she should not be able 
to appear at all."’ 

**Ie she ‘na better frame of mind, do 
you think, than when I saw her last ”"’ 


“She is most one — my | 
|lord, and you will be delighted, I am 
sure. She was speaking this o 


thé jewels she meant to wear when she 
was presented on her marriage, so that 
it is quite clear her mind is made up.” 

| That certainly looks like it,” an- 
|awered the old marquis, stroking his 
| white beard. ‘‘1 didn’t think myself 
she would hold out leng."’ 

‘* Not likely, my lord. I believe she 
is very sorry now to have given you so 
much trouble." 

“IT wish you would try and find out 
for me how she would like the family 

| jewels arranged. One does not like to 
| press such questions too early; and yet 
| think you will agree with me that the 
marriage cannot take place too soon after 
| as is settled. I am not a lad, 
| you know, that I should be expected to 
change my mind; and, of course, she 
| ought to be sure of hers before she ac- 
| cepts my offer.’’ 

**Oh, dear, yes!"’ 

| “But I shall trust everything to you, 
Lady Clementina. I feel certain that 
you will do your best for my interests, 
and J have no doubt that Lina trusts a 
good deal to Your judgment."’ 

“T try to secure ber real happiness. 
Some 
= her whole heart for having promoted 

is YA 
“T should be very sorry to disagree 
with you, Lady Clementina.”’ 

*T shall go to Lina now, if your 
lordship will excuse me, and prepare her 
for your interview. I quite think it will 
be all right now.” 

“I hope so; and, indeed, I think it 
| my duty to tell you that, if Lady Lina 

should show herself impracticable to- 





| day, I shall not persevere in my suit. [| 
must consider what is due to myself; | 
| and a man of my rank ought not to have | 


| to sue so often.’ 
“T entirely agree with you; but, of 
course, Lina is young, and, at her age, 


girls are apt to fancy they have the whole | 


world to choose from. However, | feel 


sure you will have no reason to complain | 
Hlere comes papa, Lord Dawford. | 


now. 
You won't think me presuming when | 


ask you not to speak to him about Lina | 


until after she has settled everything 
herself.” 

**T had not intended doing se." 

* Thank you.” 

And Lady Clementina glided away, 
just as Lord Dacre entered at another 
door, and carried the marquis off to look 
at a new steam plough he was just going 
to try. 

Lady Clementina had only an hour be- 
fore her—an hour in which to decide poor 
Lina’s whole future—or rather to force 
her inte sealing her own misery. 
Lady Clementina had taken a wicked 
oath to herself that the Marquis of Daw- 
ford should win a wife that day. 

Lina was lying on the sofa when Lady 
(lementina entered, She bad a misera- 
ble headache, and hoped to cure it by 
keeping quiet in a darkened room. But, 
at the sight of her sister's resolute face 


and compressed lips, Lina gave herself | 


up for lost, 

“IT have no courage for resistance to- 
day,’ she thought, “I feel so utterly 
weak and sorrowful.”’ 

And yet Lina armed herself to resist 
her sister's cruel will. She would strug- 
gle as long as her strength lasted, and 


perhaps some merciful chance might take | 


Clementina away before the question was 
settled, and her weakness had made her 
accept a life of unredeemed misery. 

have such a terrible one 
said Lina, plaintively. 
have nothing very important to talk 


about, for I am afraid I cannot really | 


listen."* 

‘I shall not keep you long, Lina—but 
the marquis——"" 

“Oh, pray-—pray don't let us have any- 
thing more about the marquis!’ said 
Lina, petulantly. ‘I actually shudder 
when | hear lis name." 

* The fact is, Lina, you are prejudiced 
aprainst him.”’ 

* That is quite true, and, therefore, it 
would be wrong of me to think of him 
for a husband.”’ 

“(me is not a natural sequence to the 
other, is) any means. You dislike Lord 
Dawford now, perhaps, or pretend to do 
so. When you really know him, you 
will regard him with very different feel- 
ings. 

“I don’t want to know him better, 
and I am quite satistied with my present 
feelings towards him." 

* Lina, you really annoy me.” 

“Then why discuss the snbject, that 
isall. It was none of my seeking.” 

** Because I want to spare you shame. 
Mr. Carthen is watching this little drama 
with a kind of triumph and curiosity 
that is specially disagreeable to me. He 
says that you will not marry the mar- 
quis, and T want you to? appoint him. 
I don't see why you sh. wid flatter his 
vanity by refusing such a grand match 
for his sake."’ 

“Why must it necessarily be for his 
sake ?” said Lina, faintly. 

“That is too evident—evident to all. 
When Beauchamp introduced me to Dr. 
Robinson as his future wife, what do you 
think he said *"’ 

** How should I know 


insolent!’ 

| People will talk; you can’t stop that. 
| The only thing is to give them as little 
| Occasion as possible." 


| “I mever gave them any. I 
ei fe 
not court them.” 


these days she will thank me | 


And | 


“IT hope you | 


[November @. am] 


might be a li yed at first at r 
vwny boy love-fit #0 easily, I be- 
| lieve in the he woul? begiad to have 
you off his a 


“If he does mot admit ha 


Cc all she en- | me encouragement, "’ » Lima, 
ST tk Ar hele 


—p Ad Hf , 
aidione oleate ne in long 
letter I received from him last night."’ 


1 beseech you to marry the M is of Da 
| ford. My darling Guecentine wianes =. os 


eee Ser Eetrag Cone 
love for me, that I can only be ved by 


knowing that you are able to cast o 4 

and seck alleviation, and, I bope, ultimate cure, 

in the great world. Your future brother, 
Beatcuaur Carrass 

Hot tears of mortification and rage 
were in Lina’s blue eyes. 

Mr. Carthen, having a kind of terrified 
faith in her constancy, thought it neces- 
sary to give her a good lecture, and blame 
himself a little in order to console her. 

‘His ‘darling Clementina’ and he 
seem to discuss my feelings without 


f much delicacy,”’ thought the poor child; 


‘and he signs himself my future brother, 
/as if he fears I have still other hopes. 
How I must have miaju him in the 
infatuation of my love, if the Mr. Car- 
then I loved was the Mr. Carthen who 
wrote these lines! Assurediy he has a 
coarse nature—an entire lack of all re- 
fined perceptions, an overweening vanity, 
and boastful lips. I surely cannot like 
him still! If I do, I will mortify myself 
until every vestige of this affection is 
zone, and I can look upon my ‘future 
Cocther® in a way that will relieve him 
from all possible anxiety on my account. 
Dr. Robinson will not dare to say that 
the Marchioness of Dawford, with her 
cold eyes and white cheeks, was ever a 
love-sick girl."’ 

Lady Clementina was watching her 
sister — watching every shadow that 
| passed across her fair you face, and 

was able to interpret each changing ex- 
pression aright. At first, the sweet lips 
were cur in scorn, then quivering 
with emotion, and finally they took a 
resolute fold. Lady Clementina grew 
hopeful then. 

‘That last arrow went home,’’ she 
said to herself, ‘1 shall be able to do 
what I like with Lina now.” 

*‘T hope I haven't made your head 
worse,’ said Lady Clementina, who, 
now she fancied ber object was attained, 
felt inclined to be gracious. 

Lina did not answer this question; she 
merely looked at the clock. 

‘* It is nearly time to dress, Clementina. 
I see your hand is close to the bell; will 
you be good enough to ring ?"’ 

It was not Lina who spoke then, but 
the marchoness, and Clementina recog- 
nized the difference by her tone and 
manner both. 

** Yes,” she said, ‘I will ring; but I 
| wish you would let me arrange your hair, 
| just for the sake of showing Fannie how 
| it ought to be done. She has no notion 
of what is becoming.”’ 

Lina sat down listlessly. 

‘*Do as you like,’’ she said; ‘I am 
| quite indifferent.” 

** Not at eightec n."’ 

**It doesn't go by actual years. When 

you lose the hopes of youth, you lose the 
feeling of youth.” 

| ‘* You take the tone of a martyr,”’ 

| returned Clementina, xf 

‘*T don’t mean to flaunt my troubles 
in the world’s face, you may be sure. 

| They may picture me happy if they like. 

iI a wish the picture were true.”’ 

Her mournful young voice gave Lady 

Clemzntina a momentary feeling of pity. 
| But it was only momentary. She had 
gone too far to retract now. Te she began 
to see that Mr. Carthen would never love 
| her as he had loved Lina, and would put 
off their marriage as long as he i, 
she could not undo what she had‘done, 
and give bim his liberty without confes- 
sing everything; for an explanation be- 
tween these two must criminate her, So 
she resolved to carry the matter through. 
Besides, she lov Mr. Carthen, and 
| sometimes she fancied that her patient 
devotion must win him. And only to 
win Mr. Carthen wholly, actually for her 
own, Lady Clementina, who had the one 
rare gift of courage, would have walked 
| up to the cannon’s mouth undaunted, 
jand met the risk of death without a 
tremor or a sigh. 

She took the smooth, silky masses of 
Lina's blonde hair in her hauds, but as 
she did so, she suddenly remembered 
jhow Mr. Carthen, speaking once of 
women, when he had not thought her 
| listening, bad said that he could see no 
beauty in a brunette. Lady (lementina 
dropped the golden mass as if it bad 
| stung her, and it fell sweeping over 
Lina’s white dressing-gown like a mantle. 
Lady Clementina turned away, sick with 
envy. 

“Tf you don’t really mind, Fanny may 
as well do it. I shall only be soiling my 
hands for nothing.”’ 

* Did you ring?” 

‘No,’ answered Lady Clementina, 
sharply. 

Lina rose herself then, with uncon- 
scious dignity, and gave the necessary 
summons. There was not a word spoken 
until Fanny appeared, and then Lady 
Clementina swept out, and was gone. 

Lina wondered a little what fad pre- 
duced this sudden change in her sister; 
and then, her mind being full of ber ow? 
troubles, she thought no more about it. 

Fanny did her best with her young 
mistress’ toilette, but she could not hide 
the look of pain and sorrow in the blue 
eyes, or remove the dee urple rings 
that encircled them. But ahead ache 
always-a excuse for such appea!- 
ances, and Lina comforted herself that 
this would prove a sufficient explanation. 

The marquis handed her a chair with 
ofticious gallantry when she entered, and 
inquired after her headache in a tone of 
the softest solicitude. 

Lina answered quietly that it was 
better. 

“Could you spare me a few minutes 
after luncheon ?’ 

She schooled herself to say with perfect 
calmness, ‘‘ Certainly, my lord.” _ 

1 marquis infiniteiy de- 

lighted. 
St signified assuredly that she would 
not say him nay, presently, when be 
asked the momentous question which 
was to decide her fate and his. 


It seemed to Lina that were & 
long time at table! She for, and 
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towards this poor old man, 


SATURDAY 





show 
who 
-| same prison where ber lover was lan- it seems as if it was nature." 


ayy 
** Ab, Miss Milly!"’ he said, in a melan- | ture, surely, Mark.” 


gratified, and he would have the pleasure 
of seeing ber cured of all affection for her | y voice; “you are one of the right | “Arn’t they the same, then*’’ 
‘future ” and that right speedily. | sort! You arn't ashamed of your neigh- | the old man, unconscious of epigram 


“TI always thought they was."’ 


later, and gave bors just because they happen to be un- 
fortunate.”’ “It's enough to 


fi 


| prove that Herbert Henson ever 


one an ill tarn in all his life.’’ 


This —, “ Your future sister-in- hard ym. others.’ 
a Lina - | “% "t see that, Miss Milly, for I 
t 


obeyed poor papa, and gave him pain— | to, Says 
If there had been | I know that.” heart.’ 
one single word that could betray her, | And Milly's tears to tow. The | ward as 
we may be sure that it would not have very best hter in the world may find what f. —s now.’ 
gone. something in her past conduct to regret, | ‘ Ab!" pox Milly, the tears raining 
When luncheon was over the marquis | when the parent she loved is laid low in | down her ks; ‘‘he has the warmest 
went up to Lina, and, bowing down be- | the ve. | heart that ever beat. 
fore her, said: | Old Mark did not understand how to | aake."’ 

“T claim the fulfilment of your pro- | comfort the girl; still, he remembered | Old Mark started a little, but as she 
mise, Lady Lina. The sun is warm on | that when his wife died, he tortured him- | did not mean to tell him her secrets, she 
the terrace; will you walk with me there | self with the notion that he had been turned the subject » ily. 

a little while ?’’ harsh to her, though her last words were, | = ** Now,"’ she said, ‘let us talk about 

“*L will fetch my hat and cloak,’’ she | ‘‘ You've been a good husband to me, you, Mark. Will you come to work on 
replied; and thankful even for this brief | Mark; I wish we might have had a little | the farm ’"’ 
respite, shut and locked herself in her louger time to-gether."” And so, per-| ‘‘I don’t expect you'd have me, Miss 
own room, and then conscientiously de- | haps, it might p' Milly to hear that | Milly."’ 
stroyed every mementoshe had preserved | other people had felt the same as her. * Yea, I would; the on) 
of her old sweet love. There was only He told her this little story with a kind | must be able to tell people 
one thing she kept that could remind her | of rough pathos, which, coming from | given up goty 
of Mr. Carthen, and that was the letter | him, was infinitely touching. | ‘I think I'm harmless enough, now, 
she had received from him that day. “T suppose it is always so,’’ she said; | Miss Milly. All the fire is gone out of 
She wanted this to keep her true to her | ‘“‘only that I have reason for reproach, | my veins, and there is ice in its place. 
resolution; to show her the utter folly | really, and you had none. And, Mark, | I don't expeet I shall give any more of- 


all she had told him. 


thing is, I 
nat you have 








of clinging to the past. This done, she | tell me, what are you going to do?"’ fence, unless temptation gets too strong 
went down bravely to meet her future, ‘‘I am going home, [ expect," he said, | for me; and then I'll promise you faith- 
husband. | in rather a bitter accent. ‘It's « lucky | fully that if | go poachin’ over night, I'll 


}come and give you warning myself the 


The marquis was waiting for her at | thing the cottage is my own, Miss Milly, 
next mornin 


the bottom of the stairs; and, offering | or | don’t suppose | should have a roof 

her his arm, he led her out upon the | to cover my head. It's the way of the 

terrace, world, you know, to kick a man when he 
Lady Clementina, breathless and eager, | is down."’ 


to-morrow. And, Mark, I am afraid 
your cupboard is empty at home ?’’ 


knelt by her own window, and watched. **T hope not.”’ ** Ah, Miss Milly, the cupboard is bare, 
She had the edge of the curtain in her “It ism’t your way; but then there | and the hearth cold.” 
hand, and raised it slightly, in order | isn’t many like you, Miss Milly, the **Come back home with me, then."’ 


Milly’s great sorrow had made her 
so tender and pitiful, that at the very 
thought of this man’s desolate home and 
empty purse, her heart melted within 
her. 

She took him within her own kitchen— 


that she might be able to see all that 
was slow. 

The marquis walked once the length 
vf the terrace in silence; and then he 
ventured to take possession of the little 
gloved hand resting on his arm. 


more the pity! ho do you think I met 
in the town to-day, as I came out of 
gaol?”’ 

**One of your old friends ?”’ 

“Ah! Pierce is his name. You know 
him, Miss Milly. Many's the night he's 


Lina did not withdraw it. been abroad with me, though I don't | caring nought what the a 
Lady Clementina laughed softly to | want you to tell on him; and, when he | and there she fed and warmed him, and 
herself behind the blind. It is not often | saw me coming, he turned down another | cheered him with soft words. Old Mark, 
that the schemes of wicked people pros- | street to out of the way.” looking at her, as the glow of the fire 
per as her's had prospered. ‘For mo!’ reddened her cheeks, brightened her 
** Lina,” said odileusete, in a soft, **And he wasn’t no better than me, | eyes, and gave sudden brief animation 


to her face, thought that no angel could 
be more lovely. 

And old Mark eat his fill, and was 
thankful. 

At eight o'clock he went home, and 
Milly opened the door for him with her 
own hands, and bade him good night 
quietly. 

** And mind,"’ she said, ‘if you dream 
about that n to-night, you mustn't 
be frightened, because it will be only 
that you have talked and thought about 


persuasive tone, ‘‘I] hope you will allow 
me to keep this little hand forever! I 
have coveted it a good while now!”’ 

**T am afraid I should make your lord- 
ship but a poor wife.” 

‘Why should you?” 

‘* Because, my lord, I think it right to 


just because he happened to get away, 
when I was caught?’ 

* But won't poach any more now, 
Mark?” 

He shoook his head ~~" 

‘It's just bred in me, Miss Milly, and 
there's no denying of it. But they took 
tell you that I have no heart to give you, | me at the w time. I wasn’t doing 
Of course, I will try and do my duty; but | much harm then, only taking a bird home 
where I fail, you must make allowance, | for the next day's dinner, the cupboard 
remembering that I am but young, and | being bare.”’ 
the world is all new to me.”’ | ‘You weren't starving, Mark ?’’ 

“*My dear Lina, why net wait until I; ‘‘Pretty near it, Miss Milly—pretty | it all day.” 
If it hadn’t been that we found In the 





ard, old Mark encountered 
He had a lantern in 


@ one think so, | ways 


own. In this she told him, indignantly, Old Mark recognized his imprisonment | certainly, when one sees such wretched 
that she re. his counsels in (oto. and | as a misfortune, simply. cowards, who are afraid to be seen |} 
should act as regarded Lord Dawford By. not,"’ answered Milly, quietly. | speaking fair to a man who is onl 

exactly as inclination her. “Iam last person in the world to be | fortunate. ‘I'll 


to 
id any | well so far.’ 
“Ah, well; you haven't tried him | comes.’ 


He sinned for my | 


“Very well; then we shall expect you | 


EVENING 


ht to warn you. 
.. am greatly 


disappointed in old Mark. He has al 


un- | to his old haunts,”’ 


“TI hope not, 





‘No,’ says he; as straightfor- | ing. | would give anything to make him 
possible, ‘she'll thank me for | [pa and keep him so."’ 
h 


on the subject dropped. The next 
| Morning, the iff missed old Mark 
| from his work at the usual hour, and 
came to acquaint Milly of the fact as 
| soon as she had risen. 
** Let one of the men go to his cottage 
j and see. [am afraid he must be ill.”’ 
| “tle was all right last night.’’ 
* Yea, L know; but old men are some 
times taken suddenly, and he has a good 
| deal of trouble, remember, lately." 
| * Trouble of his own making,'’ grum 
| bled the bailiff, who had no sympathy 
for old Mark, and was ashamed that he 
should be working on the farm which he 
managed. ‘If he had brought the lad 
up properly, he wouldn't have served 
him in this way.’’ 


do our exact duty?” 





lenting. ‘Only folks talk so about our 
having him here to work."’ 

“They may say what they like,’’ said 

| Milly, with spirit. 

** Just as you like,’’ he answered, look. 
ing a little abashed, ‘*1 will send one of 
| the men directly." 

Half way between the farm and old 
Mark's cottage, the messenger found the 
man he was going in search of, sitting in 
the hedge, hanging his head dejectedly, 
and whistling to himself. 

** Hallo, Mark!” shouted; ‘ you are 
just the man | want.’’ 

The old poacher started, and turned 
scarlet. 

** What do you want me for ?"’ 


thought you was ill, because you didn't 
come to work this morning." 
** No, TL ain't ill,” he said, confusedly, 
* Then what's up?’ 
‘Lam going to seo Misa Milly,” re 
plied old ft 
tion, “All I’ve got to say, 
her."’ 


seems !"’ 
‘* Maybe I am."’ 


When the latter reached the farm, he 
was ushered, by a disdainful maid, into 
Milly's own little parlor. 

** Well, Mark!’’ she said, pleasantly, 
“*T was afraid you were ill.’’ 

‘No, Miss Milly,”’ 








thing that concerns me, as you have done 


wife.”’ 
**T have no questions to ask.”’ 
** But you have quite understood me?”’ 
“I believe so, You tell me that you 
have no heart to give me; but I am 


complain before you make such excuses?"’ | near! 
Bosouee you ought to know every- | 


me the honor of asking me to be your | 


victuals on the table one night, in a very | Tommy Wilson, 
his hand, as if he had just come out of 
the cow-lodge, and by its light the old 
wacher could see that the idivt’s face 
iad wasted, and grown very wan of late. 
He looked at the other very wistfully, 
and his lips moved strangely, seeming 
to shape words that might never find ut- 
terance. He followed old Mark a little 


; mysterious way, I don’t believe but what 
we should have been dead and gone by 
this—both of us. 
| ‘IT took you more the next night, but 
| You were away then," 
**Was it you, Miss Milly ?”’ 
‘Why, to be sure, Mark! 
you would certainly guess."’ 


I thought 

















willing w watt, trusting that al! win | 


come right in time.’’ way, as if he were struggling with some 
sense or feeling within him that would 


fain have had vent; for his features were 


‘“‘No; we thought it was a spirit. 
** You are very kind.’’ | There had been some rather odd things 


“Then what kept you away this morn- 
ing? You are so regular generally.” 

Old Mark turned his head on one side, 
struggling with some feeling; and then 
he said, in a stifled voice: 

‘It's no use, Miss Milly—no use. I 
have tried, harder than you've a notion, 
but it’s in my blood, somehow; and, 
though you may starve it out, it comes 


* But you are differentto most. Even sympathy for poachers, and, therefore, 
just been released from the the rats forsake a falling house, and so | are not to be relied on." 

| “But I shall tell them he was literally 
‘Animal nature, but not human pa- | starving.” 

, “* Well, you must do as you like, Milly; 
said | only it was r And I 
id, too, that you will be 


© « contirmed poacher, and, | 
fancy, directly he gets money to buy 
jer and shot, traps, eto., he'll return 


He has behaved very 


pleased Lady Clementina to send don't believe you ever did a wicked thing “That's true, Miss Milly; but, you long.” | 
this letter just as it was, because Lina in all your life.”’ | see, it a oe a poachin’ that first “T think you are wrong there. Old | sighed, an 
had only said what Mr. Carthen “Oh, yes; over and overagain! I dis. | set folks nsthim. I him not | Mark means well, and there is a certain 
might see, and would expect to see, from ‘You'll break Miss Milly's | rough frankness about him which is tak. | 


* That's true, Meak; but do any of us| 


That's all right," replied Meak, re. | They know how to knit men's hose, and 


‘The mistress sent me after you. She | 


“You are grumpy this morning, it | Charge. 


The lad laughed a little, and went back | With the mother, 
to his work, leaving old Mark to follow, | the second evening at the rendezvous, | 


POST. 


* And L don't choose to accept it, that 
is all."’ 

Old Mark still looked incredulous. 
Such news as this was too good to be 
true 

* But I don't dare promise anything,’’ 
he murmured 

“And Il don task it. Do your best to 
keep right, Mark, and I will trust you; 
and mind, not a word of all this to the 
other men. Tell Meak you have ex 
plained everything to me, and I am aatia- 
fied, and then he will say no more. I 

; am mistress here until—until the master 


So saying, she opened the door, and 
amiled a little, too, as she 
sent him away. If Mark had evil dreame 
Milly had bright ones; and she still 
| dared to hope, that the ‘ master,’’ as she 
already termed him, would be coming 
soon, to claim all that she had to give. 
(TO BR CONTINUED. } 
—_— SS 


COURTSHIP IN GERMANY. 


| German girls may not be so handsome 


| 


or # clever as Americans, but they gen 
erally look healthy and fresh, and they 
have ‘ Haualichkeit.’’ Now there is no 
other quality that German men of the 
middle class prize in their wives as 
** Ilausliohkeit,”’ or domesticity, Look 


country, romance and poetry, and it will 





Taintap Mrat.—A handful of brown 
sugar, thrown upon the bot oven 
while the meat C eccking, will relieve it 
of any bad odor caused by taint. 
Remepvr ron Couns.—A very sim 
remedy for these painful thi he 
| be a good coat of gum qubl mecing 
every evening before gotng to bed. 
| Maxrwe Goon Paste.—Mix two table. 
spoonfuls of wheat flour with cold water 
| ty a smooth paste by putting in but little 
| eo water at a time; its consistency 
must be a little thinner than the thicken- 
| ing for stews; place it upon the fire to 
heat through without boiling; apply it 
with a small brush. It is best to make 
| itas needed, though a small picce of alum 
will keep it from turning sour. 
;. loop anp Comar Beps.—Take any 
kind of clean t, except straw wrap- 
| pings, and roll or fold it so it can be cut 
| with one clip of the shears, then cut it, 
| The narrower it is out the better it is. 
These Aippings are like littl curls or 
rings of paper, and lie almost as light as 
, feathers, They will not break up and 


can be stirred as light as when first used. 


} 
through the popular literature of the | KTw fine and dusty, but are clean, and 
; 
i 


appear that this is the sum of wifely 
virtues. The youne wirls are very care- 
| fully trained ir 

mothers, and at the age at which they 


the domestic duties of their position, 





to deal out rations to the servants. In 
| the little parties at the beer house or | 
garden the young lady is expected to 
make the necessary display of her do 
mesticacocomplishments, aided, of course, 
by judicious hints from the mother. If 
the objective man be an industrious ar 
tizan or thrifty tradesthan, the maiden 
drinks sparingly of beer, eats a plece of | 
ham or sausage instead of a beefsteak | 
and knits on some useful and substantial 
garment, If he bea banker's son, be 
longing, aay, one grade higher socially, 
but attracted by a pretty face, the tactics | 
are different. The girl is permitted to be 
a little more forward. Instead of knit- 
ting she works at some light embroidery; | 
she takes not only a beefsteak, but a 
beefateak aur champiynons, she chatters 
a good deal about the opera, and even | 
about Renz’s Circus; and in short her | 
whole manner is lighter and freer. 
If the first class of candidates are to 








ark, clearly evading the ques- | be captured by the steady, persistent 
‘4 shal! tel} | Work of infoutry, the movement for the 


rich ‘‘catches’’ is more like a cavalry | 
An observant young man can | 
| generally tell by the second evening at | 
| the beer garden if he has found favor | 


If, on his appearance | 


she innovently offers him a place beside 
the daughter, or accidently makes a 
place for him aa it were in the confusion 
of the moment, he knows at once that | 
me formidable outpost is carried, and | 
worse than that, if he be himself indiffer. | 
ent, he knows that a sharp matron is | 
filling bis path with traps and pitfalls, 
Perhaps the most interesting scene is a 
mother who, at a public place like that, 
has three or four dunghters to adjust 
among as many ardent and reluctant 
suitors, We can compare it to nothing 
but a cook watching half a dozen beef 
stoaks indifferent degrees of prepara 





again directly | get my strength back 
I thought | had got myself out of it—I | 





They walked back in silence. [Lina | happen before that, and we put it down 
was trying to command herself; the | to the same; although Nat dia say, too, 
marquis was enjoying his little triumph, | that the ale had a taste of your last 
and wondering whether Lina would be | brewing.’ 
satistied with the family diamonds as ** Fancy being taken for a spirit!’ said | did not choose; for as old Mark turned 
they were, and so save him the expense | Milly, with the first smile on her sweet | down the lane towards his cottage, 
of having them reset. lips that had visited them for many a | Tommy looked after him, with the old 
He was not an amiable character, | long day. ‘‘I never dreamt of remain- | wistful expression that the other had re 
assuredly—not half worthy of that ten- | ing undiscovered, I thought you would | cognized before, and then leaped over the 
der, earnest, conscientious young crea- | be certain that it could be no other than | wall into the yard, and disappeared. 
ture, whom Lady Clementina, by cruel | me." The trial of Herbert Benson had to | 
artitices, had caused to sacrifice herself; ‘‘And you brought the second lot, | wait, for over two months he and Nat 
to him; but he fancied, nevertheless, | too! It was good and noble of you, languished in prison ; and Milly, whe | 
that he was doing Lady Lina an immense | Miss Milly; but if I had known, I would | dared not ask te see him yet, though she | 
honor by asking her in marriage, and | have asked you to speak a word for me | longed, above all things, to show him | 
settling on her some of the immense | atthe trial. I excused myself by saying | the paper her father had written and | 
fortune which he had accumulated. He | I was starving; but when the keepers | signed just before his death, felt as if the | 


contorted, and his mouth curved low at 
the corners. But even if he could have 
found some way of relieving himself, he 











meant to tie it up in such a way, how-! got to the cottage, and found a good | suspense and dread were almost killing 
ever, that she should only enjoy a small | supper set, they wouldn’t believe me, of | her. 
part of it if she married again. But he | course, and so it went harder with me “Only I will live,’ she said, to her 
retended to be vastly amiable now. | than it might have done. But I dare | self, with a kind of passionate defiance, 
*reasing the cold little fingers against | say you wouldn't object to speaking of | ‘I will live, that I may be there to wel 
his heart, he asked, in a suasive whisper, | this when poor Nat’s tried. He hasn't come him out of prison, aad comfort 
when Lady Lina would give him it for | much chance of getting off, they tell me; | for all his sorrow.”’ 
his very own. | but I should like to do what I could for And so her noble faith endured 
‘* You know,” he said, ‘‘I am too old | the lad.” , always, and her love suffered no change. 
to wait for my happiness. I ask you to ‘That | will, Mark. I wish I could Once she met Lord Oakland in walking 
be good enough to consider this, and | help him more."’ | to old Nanny's cottage, near which he 
make my term of probation as short as; ‘I know the right man, Miss Milly, | often waited about in hopes of seeing | 
you conveniently can." | but they'll never believe my word. He's | her; but when he began by declaring | 
Lina looked from side to side, rest-| been beforehand with me, you see, and | that his love had mastered him go en 
lessly, as if longing to make her escape. | has got a hearing. When! tell the truth, | tirely now that she had only to speak, 
In her passionate repulsion, she suddenly | Lawyer Stark will browbeat me down, | and he would make her his wife, she 
snatched her hand out of his grasp. The | and ask them what they mean by listening , said to him, gently, yet: proudly, ‘* my 
dark, eager face'at the window overbead | to a man who has just come out of prison lord, the misunderstanding that existed 
became suddenly very pale and stern. for stealing.” between Mr. Benson and myself is now 
But Lord Dawford, who was both | ‘True; there's the principle all the entirely removed, and | belong to him, 
vain and obtuse, and, therefore, could, same. You wouldn't like to have any- living or dead.” 
not realize all that this action implied, | thing taken from you, you had been at **Oh, Milly, reflect!’ he urged, “ Even 
took it back into his keeping, and mur- the trouble to rear, even if it were a if Mr. Benson should get off, there will 
mured, in his most persuasive accents: common bird you had caught out of the be a taint on his name which nothing 
**May I dare to fix this day month’ | hedge, and taken a fancy to.”’ can ever wash away; and, [ offer you 
“Oh, no,"’ she began, and then checked “Well, | shouldn't wonder if there @ high popition, the share of my title, 
herself suddenly. was two sides to the question,” answered and love greater than hisever could have 


than you could ever do; and if he dies, | 
shall know that he died for me."’ 

“You are infatuated, he answered, 
almost tlercely. ‘‘If he dies, it will be 
| because the law finds that he took Flax's 
life.”’ 

**You don’t understand,’’ she said, 


Miss Milly, but twice I dreamt | saw 
Nat standing on the scaffold, with the 
noose round his neck, and the people | 
groaning and hissing below. It was all 
as natural as life, Miss Milly; only,’’ and 
he lowerec his voice to a whisper, “I 
haven't dreamt it three times yet, and I 
dread to go to bed for fear I should.”’ ‘bat I know.’ 

“But thinking of it all day would| ‘I understand that he is accused of 
very likely make you dream of it at | murder, and, moreover, is very likely to 
night.”’ be convicted.”’ 
**T shouldn't wonder; only I can’t help His jealousy made him speak with 

You see, when you have only got one, | rude candor, and Milly turned upon him 
it comes hard to have to part with him.’’ | with sudden scorn, 

** Ah, it does, indeed, Mark,’’ she an- “Thank you,’ she said, “for speak 
swered, with true sympathy. ‘Only ing as you have done, I liked you befor 
you must try, or rather we must both | now I hate you!’ . 


and answered him steadily: 
**My lord, it shall be as you wish.”’ 
**My sweetest girl!"’ he muttered; and 
drawing her towards him, kissed her 
cheek. 


There was no more reom for doubt 
now; and so the curtain fell suddenly 
back into its place, and the dark face at 
the window disappeared. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

OUT OF PRISON. it. 

Olid Mark was fined; and as he could 
not pay the fine, he was, of course, sent 
to prison in default. This, and the fact 
of Nat's peril, entirely broke his spirit. 


When the prison doors were open to try, to hope that they will get off. My! ‘* Milly!’ 
him, he stood lingering on the threshhold, heart is as much bound up in the issue But she made him a stately bow, and 
irresolute. of that trial as yours is. I lose every- | disappeared into old Nanny’s cottage. 


All his efforts were unsuccessful in ob 
taining another interview after this; for 
at the sight of him in the distance she 
would dart away like a frightened fawn, 
and shut herself up in her own house for 
the rest of the day. 
Meanwhile, old Mark kept steadily to | 


| thing, too, if I lose Herbert Benson."’ 
If he went back to his solitary home, ‘*Then it is all come right between 
there was no one to welcome him—none you, if it isn’t too great a liberty to 
to him food. It was hard for a ask?’’ 

man to be forced to starve in the midst **l am keeping the farm on for him,’ 
of plenty; but he saw no other prospect. she said, with a faint smile on her sweet 
Even if he could have got work now, he lips. “If he gets free, he will come 


Where was he to go now? 


? 


would hard}; have had strength to do it; here as master, and | shall stay, too." | work. People blamed her for encour 
for this one had old Mark ‘‘That would be a bonny day for aging him, she knew; and even Mr. 
look and feel twenty years older, The Lansdown, Miss Milly.”’ | Benson, Herbert's father, who came now 
bright color had been washed out of his ** They used to like him,” said Milly, often to talk of his son to the | per 
cheeks; the keen eye was dull; the lipe rather bitterly; ‘‘ but they are al) against son who believed in him as he did, told 
drawn down at the corners. Altogether | him now.” | her that from every point of view her act 
he was so altered, that Milly, who met’ ‘‘That’s the way of the world, you | of charity bad been a mistake. 

him by the way, could ly realize see.” “But why ”’’ she asked. 

that it was the same person “Then I hate the world,’’ she an- ‘* Because, my dear,”’ he said, “‘ when | 


swered, passionately. ‘‘ Trouble always you give evidence at the trial, the judge 
draws me closer to those I love.”’ will point out that you have an evident 





7 


F 
i 
J 


/ quick as I could, and got my supper, 
jand was just forgetting all about the | 


' birds, when they came and settled in the | 6P's Gansebraten has been reckoned at 


| chance for you.” 


did, indeed, But it wasn’t a bit of use. 


tion, From the pair whe are most ad 
vanced in their wooing, and may be left 
pretty much to themselves, to the pair 


Here I am, as bad as ever—and after al) | Who least harmonize, and consequently 


” 


my promises, too! 


Old Mark's wistful penitence—his self. | Couragement 
| tremes tothe other, along the interme 


distrust—would have been almost comi 


| cal, if they had not heen so touching. 


| 
* Tell me what tempted you?’’ | 
“Well, | was going along home last | 

' 


| night, and = as | got to the turn of 


the wood, [ saw as pretty a covey of 
birds get up as any one could wish to set 
eyes on, My blood beyan to dance a | 
little; but I held off, then, Miss Milly, 
upon my word, although it had given 
me notions [ didn’t want to know any 
thing about again. [| went in-doors as 


meadow next my garden; and I'm much 
mistaken if it wasn't the very same 
covey, sent by the Evil One on purpose 
to make me break my word! I had the 
gun hanging up, and it was loaded, but 
I didn’t know, upon my honor, Mins | 
Milly, as it would go off, Nat having 
charged it so long ago as before he was 
sent to prison. llowever, | couldn't re 
sist, nohows. [ put it to you, if it was 
inhuman nature to stand by and see 
them birds rising on the wing, and not 
to bring one or two of ‘em down, if you 
could’ You'd have itched todo it your 
self, Miss Milly, if you had been there 
I'm sure you would!”’ 

“But LT should have remembered my 
promise, Mark, I think.’ , 

* All the time they wassitting, but not | 
when they rose, Miss Milly!’ he answered, 
decidedly. 

*Tean't understand it's being a plea 
sure to kill any thing, Mark, and that is 
the truth.”’ 


If it must be, it was as well over. old Mark, drearily; ‘*but it doesn’t been.” “Because you wasn't born a sports 
“You will not refuse me?’’ he said. signify now, if the lad were to get off. “Ah, my lord,’’ she said, faintly, man; but, you see, unfortunately, 1 | 
Lina gathered together all her courage, But there's no chance of that. It’s odd, “* Herbert Benson has done more for me was.” 


* The more the pity.’’ 

That's right, Miss Milly!’ said the 
old poacher, humbly. “It's what may | 
be called a curse to have such a failing 
asthat. The only thing is how are you 
to get rid of it when it’s once come?’ 

* You see, Mark, if you had resisted 
temptation last night, you would have | 
found it easier the next time; but, hav 
ing once given way, I’mafraid there's no 


“IT don't wonder at your thinking so, 
Miss Milly, il looks trad doesn't it’ only 
somehow, I've had such an uncomforta- | 
ble feeling ever since I did it, that I 
fancy the recollection of it would coo! 
my ardor next time. However, [don't 
ask you to look over it, and | won't make 
any more promises, because you won't 
believe me if I did. Only, I've brought 
the birds, Miss Milly. There was two 
went down, as pretty a shot as ever you 
saw: but if Twas to eat «a mouthful it 
would choke me, knowing what they 
cost."’ J 

** Very well, then; leave them here, and | 
ge to work!’ 

‘tho to work" 

Old “Mark stared at: her incredulously, 
repeating the words slowly —‘*Go to 
work" | 

“Yes, you are late this morning, and | 
Meak is busy.”’ 

* You haven't forgot about the pro- | 
mise?" | 

‘No: you have given me warning, | 
haven't you ’ 

**T meant to.”’ 


} to the middle or poorer classes t 
| nomenon is yenerally witnessed at cheap 


| the home of the intended: and for bee: 


need the most discreet attention and en 
from the one of these ex 


diate grades of counubial readiness, the 
care of this watchful mother ranges and 
operates, 

Phe young ladies play their parts de 
murely, but with a youl deal of skill, 
In default of a public announcement of a 
betrothal, people in the habit of watching 
the actors from evening te evening may 
tell by one infallible sige when the happy 
climax is reached, As soon as the awain 


| begins to pay the young lady's reckoning 


in addition to his own, depend on it the 
are engaged, | p to that time the maid. 
the close of every evening with the 
account of the family, and paid for by 
the fond parent; but now the burden has 
been lightened. The future son-in-law 
meets his sweetheart’s expenses, but 
them alone, Even if there be nobody 
else with them but the mother, she always 
pays her own bill, Night after night 
one may see at the same restaurants a 
young man pay for himself and his sweet 


| heart, while the worthy matron just as 


regularly is left te the resources of her 
If the three wisit the theatre 
while the 

onl 


own purse 
lie purchases stalls for twe, 
mother takes her place in the « 
lenokem cont foo warned thee 
scarcely over broken. If it be saul on the 
other hand that the mother, having 
shuffled off the responsibility of 
daughter's entertainment, ought to be 
satisfied with that, it may be urged on 
the other hand that, in view of the tidel 
ity and regularity expected of a German 
lover, the support of the young lady is 


herself, rule is 


| initself enough, and he ought not to be 


asked to have the mother superadded, at 
least until after the marriage Young 
pea enaetons expected to pass three 
sundred aud wixty live evenitpes a year 
in each others society. If they belong 
his ple 


beer-houses and gardens, varied in sum 
mer by an occasional cural excursion. 
If they have a more exalted position in 
the there will generally be 
facilities for entertaining the vietim at 


meortal seule 


gardens they will now and then substi 
tute a concert or a play But the fall 
quote of evenings in always rigorously 
eaacted Perhaps the mort delicate sit 
uation for an anxious suiter is when the 
or, with a little ju 
emquetry, knowing that 
he is anxious, pretends to be indifferent 
Phis situation exacts from tie candidate 
the most careful behavior, especially late 
in the evening after 


taother is indifferent, 
dicious matronly 


breve t, whi n the mie 
ther is likely tr be sles py and tired, and 


even irritable. Ome false «te p then may 


} ruin all 


ai -_ -_ 
THe most likely of our thoaghts have 
no relation to any words: at certain 


| times we think as if there were no such 


thing as language 
-_-> -_ -__ 

Ty you wish success in’ life, make per 
severance your bosom friend, experience 
— wise councillor, caution your elder 
yrother, and hope your guardian genius 

[—- -_ -_ 

UNrKIeNDED indeed is he who has no 

friend bold enough to point out his faults, 


» this respect by their | sheets of thick bibulous 


| remedy is easy: Use enough 


jaaid about the deyeneracy of our 


To Parressave Frowens tx Natura 
ood method: Several 

are soaked 
calcium; the 


Coron. —This is a 
in a solution of chloride 


marry they are nearly always equal to | planta are pat between two sheets of 


ordinary paper, and a sheet of the pre- 
red paper (previously dried nearly to 
king, in an oven) laid over them; the 
whole is then placed, as teual, in the 
press, and the chloridized sheets redried 
and exchanged when necessary. 


To cleaa paper hangings, first 
the dust off with the bellows, 


| white loaf of bread of eight days’ old into 


eight parts, ‘lake the crust into your 
hand, and beginning at the tup ef your 
paper, wipe it down in the lg iteat 
manner with the crumb aide. Do not 
cross or go upwards, The dirt off the 
paper and the crumbs will fall together, 
Observe, you must not wipe above half 


}a yard at a stroke, and after doing all 


the upper part, go around again, 
ning Blithe above where you left off. 
If you do not clean it very lightly you 
will make the dirt adhere to the paper. 
Sorranine Hany Waren.—This is 
usually done with sal soda, but the effect 
is to hurt the clothes that are washed in 
the water thus prepared, and the hands 
also, It is because there is an etcess of 
the soda, more than unites with the 
of the water, which makes it hard, 


to take up the acid, and no more, In 
this way both acid and soda disappear, 
leaving a neutral salt which is harmless, 
The water will be soft. Test a certain 
amount of water, beginning with a ver 

little soda, and adding more if you fi 

it to be necessary. ith spring water 
which is hard, a lump of soda the size of 
a large pea to a pint of water is about 
the right proportion, 
amount of the salt should be according 
to the degree of hardness of the water. 


Of course the 





ANEW P ATION® 


Fuom D. M. Benner, 3 Broadway, 
New York: “ The Heathens of the 
Heath; a theological romance, by Wil 
liam Me Donnell. 

Fruom Coniixs & M'Leeeren, Phila 
delphia: ‘The Proof Sheet,"’ for No- 
vember, IN74. A very interesting num. 
ber, containing an article on Washington 
Irving's travels in England, accompan 
ing an autograph letter to Eugene it 
Munday, Kay., specimens of calendars 
for 1875, and miscellany. 

Fuow W. LB. Zimnen, Chestout street, 
Vhiladelphia: “The British (Quarterly 
Keview,’’ for October, IS74 Crepublished 
by the Leonard Seott Publishing Co., 
New York) This number contains 
several articles of unusual interest, and 
eighty pages are devoted to nutices of 
new books, 

Frnow Cravros, Remenn & Taree, 
risaen, and Swirn, Enarumnw & Co, 
Publishers, Philadelphia: “Strength and 
Beauty,’ by Mark Hopking, 1D. A 
volume of discussions intended for the 
benetit of young men, on @ great variet 
of sublects, for whieh we would bes na | 
a careful perusal, And ‘ What Might 
Have Been Expected,’ by Frank KR. 
Stockton, author of * Hoandabout Kam 
“Ting «a Ling,”’ ete \ very 
pleasant tale fur children; with illustra 
Sel Ettynge, Sheppard, ane 


bles,"’ 


thems by 


others Published by Dodd A Mead, 
New York 

From Chavos, Rewsen & Taree 
risekn, Philadelphia, the following 


works published by Rhekdon & Co., New 
York: “Losing to Win,’ by Theodore 
Day ten \ novel presenting many curi 
ous phases of life, womens’ rights move 


nents, strikes, &ec., well worked up 
* Tanley ochford,”’ by Justin WeCarthy, 
author of ‘Lady Judith,’ “A Fair 
Saxon! ete Mr. McCarthy's reputa 


tion as a novelist is so firmly established 
that any story from his pen will be read 
“My Life on the Plains; 


with avidity 
or, Personal Experiences with Indians 
A very interesting, and at the same time 
instructing narrative, by General G. A. 
(.S8. A., giving a great deal of 
valuable information regarding the In 
dian tribes, and the all important Indian 
({lestion 


( uater, 


- - - 
Homan Kacke.—Mach has been 
aye. 
It is thought that we have lost the vigor 
and strength of our forefathers, and are 
growing weak andsickly. But statisties, 
carefully gathered, tell a very different 


Doe 


story, The average size of Englishmen 
is larger than it wasthree centuries ago, 
for the armor worn by the knights of 


that time cannot be put om to-day, save 
The average duration of 
life is alse lonyer Accurate registers 
have kept in Greneva since 1560, 
Phe average of life was then only twenty 
two years and six months; it is now 
over forty years, or nearly double. In 
France, four hundred years age, the an- 
nual mortality in Paris was one in six 
teen; now it is one in thirty two, which 
shows about the same ratio in Geneva, 
In England, two centuries age, the an 
nual mortality was one im thirty-three, 
now it is one in forty two. It is pleasant 
to know that the world is improving, and 
that the vigor and health of our race are 
gaining steadily, instead of declining. 
_ 


by small men 


been 


| Se ° 
To be covetous of applause discovers a 
slender merit, and self-conceit is the or- 
dinary attendant of ignorance, 
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on 


The Lone Star of Texas. 


With the commencement of this pow 
erful and brilliant Indian romance, we 
take coeasion to indicate to our readers 
a portion of our rroomawmer for the ap 
preaching @inter 
April last, 
paseed inte the bande of 
Padlitor and Proprietor, neither labor not 
expense have been spared to make it the 
VERY BEST |‘iterary 
Paper published. New life aw! vigor 
have bees infused inte the old favorite 
the best writers now contribute to its 
columns, and the reading matter, illus 
trations and typographical appearance 
are equal ty the very best The POST 
during the coming year will comtam a 
larger fund of instruction, amusement 
aml entertainment thas can be pro 
cured, for the same terma, in any other 
paper published 

We thus early announce the following 
Serials fram olf and welt known faworites 
of admitted ability and popularity 


THE LOST DIAMOND, 


By Margaret M. Hosmer, 
Auther ef A Mystery of the Reef.” 


ANOLD MAN'S DARLING, 


By Millie W Carpenter, 
Auther of © Gach Gu eet Serres.” Bic. 


FOR TRUE LOVE’SSAKE, 
By Rett Winwood, 
Auther of The Bheny (mshet.” Bee. 


POST 


the present 


Since when the 


aml Family 


lowerful writers, new to the columns 
of the Poet, have also been secured, and 
The fol 
jowing ts only «a partial liat of 
whose contributions will eartel our ool 
umns during the year IMTS 
CHARLES MORRIS. 
Author of “Plightead ia Peril," et« 
CAPTAIN CLEWLINE, 
Author of “ Gentleman Dick,’ ete 
AMANDA M. DOUGLAS. 
Author of © Lander a Han,’ ete 
MARY E, WOODSON, 
Author of * Wrung from the Grave.’ 
H. REBAK, ; 
Author of “ Thownd by a Spell, et« 
FRANK CARROLL, 
Author of “The Het of Glendale" 
LOUIBA CROW. 
Author of © Kather's Secret,’ ete 
ELIZABETH MORRISON, 
Author of "A Hidden Wrong 
CAPTAIN CARNES. 
Author of “Red Kelly. or, The Free 
Riders of the Plaina,”’ ete 
“BLO Jack ET,” 
FREDERIK &. Bitta. 
PR. VRIPP IT ss, 
Stak THORS BU RY. 
CAPTAINS JAR EA. 
CRESTER 1584 08.5, 
<HMARLEA DB. CLARE, 
MB. WATSON FLEMING, 
FREPERNMM BD. SERYUERANT. 
BIVASTLEA BLeSsonr., iPa FAY. 


In addition to the above a series of 
highly interesting 


“ PAPERS FOR THE PEOPLE, 


on 
Law, Medicine, and Social Science, 


written in « pleasant, fansliar and in 
structive style by gentlemen who are 
* hoowledged suthoritics on the several 
topres discussed, and whose names we 
shal) shoruy announce 

Our Special Departunente—Tak Bor 
ork, comtaining the very latest F asnion 
Bews presented in must attractive form, 
Fatnine’ Covown and Oun Own Sranx, 
never failing sources of instruction and 
amusement 

POR THE LITTLE FOLKS. 

News ov Iwrenset, Tee Revixwxn, 
New Postcations, Facerim, and the 
Connrsroxpents’ Boxgav, containing 
solid and valuable instruction given in 
Adswane To 411 [x quinens upon almost 
every question which can be presented 
or discussed. 

WE A&E DETERMINED THAT THK O.p 
met Liremagy anv Famuy Paren ix 
AMERICA GUALL 4166 Bx Tux Beet. 


will follow tn rapid sucoemsion 


Lineme 


THE 


1875! 


ABOUT POSTAGE. CLUB RATES. 
TERMS, ETC 


Heretofore the postage on the luet 
has been twenty cents « year, payable in 
aivance, quarterly, by the subscriber, at 
the office where the paper was rece! ved 
| ader the new Postal Law, which gous 
inte operation om the first of January 
pest, the amount of postage must be pre 
patd weekly, by the predlisher, of the poet 
office om thee city 

Many leading publications have been 
increased in priee, and the clubbing 
rates of mont of them matenally changed 
for the coming year 

As the Post has probably a larger 
mail cireulation than any other of the 
first-class literary weeklies, the new law 
will entail upon usa very heavy outlay, 
without any return whatever, ae we Jace 
determined not to increas our tulecrip 
thon price, cren to clad ewhecrebers We 
make this announcement thus early in 
order to give our old friends in the 
country, who desire to form clubs, the 
benefit thereof, and hope they wil! call 
the attention of their neighbors to the 
fact, and say to them that the oer, a 
large eight page journal, printed on fine 
white paper, beautifally lastrated, con 
taining rorty-crent columns of the 
choicest reading matter, q@ill 
PosTAGER Pail wy (8, to any address, on 
the following terme 

To Gingle Subscribers. —One copy, 
four months, $1.00. one copy, six 
months, $1.50, one copy, one year, 
$3.00 

To Clubs.— Four copies, one year, 
post paid, to ond address, $10. which 
is 62.50 per copy Eight copies, one 
year, for $20 00; and an additional 
copy, free, to any one remitting that 
amount at one time. Additions may 
be made to Clubs at same rates, viz 
62.50 each. * 

Kewewnen ' 
or THe Uniten S91 


be sent, 


Pim tact ANY rant 
aTKs, MITHERTO PAID 
ArTRER THF 


, BE rath nv te 


HY) 6B eI, OWE 


rimnetor Jastany, 1875 


witht? areorrtesat WAGE Trt SOK 


~ HIAP Ke 


STUDIES FROM MY WINDOW 


HY 1. WATSON FLEMING 


Wo 6 MIS SON AND HEIR. 
le this (eerald Welch's?’ 

"Ne, it eae my sudden and 
ungrammation! reply 

The questioner was a rough, ill_grained 
fellow, and he had disturbed my reverie 
I thought be might at least have made 
his inquiries in the usual way, and not 
at the open window, where I sat 

This is not Gerald Welch's" 

‘Neat door, maybe ’'' came in harsh, 
guttural sounds from the lips of my 
pesbioner 

1 wae quite out of pationce then 

Not even the neat door, nor the door 
beyond that, ner any in the neighbor 
bel, to my knowledge, are (Gerald 
Weleh's,” | replied 

“Umph'' said the man, sharply 

You don't know him, I reckon *’ 

“T have not ''—the pleasure of bis a 
quaintance, | was about to add, but I 


ten tt, 


happened to observe once more the harsh 
features of my questioner, so | stopped 
short, and changed the form of my reply 
‘I de not,” T truthfully said 

* That's unfortunate,” said the man 
Strange to say, Il did net quite agree 
withhim) ‘Do you take boarders?’ 

‘T don't," | aaid, again, and immedi 
ately referred him to the lady whose son 
lobn was recently marred, thinking thus 
to be rid of my loquacious friend 

‘Beg pardon, I'm a stranger,’’ said 
the man, with a leer, resting his arms 
upen the windowsill, and peering oddly 
into my room (as if if was possible that 
Mr. Gerald Welch might be hidden there, 
afterall), ‘Se you don't know Gerald 
Welch?” 

“TL never even heard of him,’ 
know lodged 

“Tm 
‘has ton and heir 

He grinned knowingly, evidently 
expecting me to congratulate him; but | 
was too thankful to know that he was 
anyluaty's heir but mine, to make any 
reply whatever 


in won,’ the fellow continued — 


Well, Mr. Welch,” T said, at Last, 
 T regret that | cannot inform you as to 
the whereabouts of your father: bat, 


perhaps, if you inquire elsewhere— 
Yea" he replied, impudently, * he'll 
turn up somewhere I'm in no hurry.” 
1 brietly informed him that, just then, 
1 was tow busily engaged to continue the 
oun Versation 
In one of my earlier studios | remarked 
that the corner of a bye-street came 
nearly opposite my window. It is a oor. 
ner where men are offen lounging, ever 
lastingly ‘‘waiting for something."’ I 
thought, for good fortune, perhaps; but 
such fortune never comes, and they wait, 
and wait, day after day—uantil 1 grow 
morvse, and then—pull down the blind, 
The~' stranger "' left me with an in- 
dignant frown, and, after pacing in front 
of my window several times, to my an- 
noyance and disgust, he made a feint of | 
recognizing some one, and finally crossed 
the street, and addressed himself to one 
of the forlorn and hopeleas-looking indi- 
viduals whom | had so often noticed | 
there gazing upon vacancy 
They stood chatting and laughing for, 
perhaps, half an hour, and made many 
needless references to my window, as 
judged by their gestures—«o | supposed 
the seedy man, with whose face and 
figure | was familiar, was the all-import. 
ant Gerald Welch, reapecting whom the 
other had inquired 
lresently they were joined by others, 
and, after a while, the whole tribe ad. 
journed to the saloon, where they re- 
mained some time—much to my relief, 
for | grew tired of wondering what their 
vooupation could be, that they could lead 
this listless, dreamy life, so 
eo barren of result 
But next day they were there again, 
and the next, and to my surprise an 
hoyance my window was again the object 
of their remark and observation. Some- 
thing was said, however, which led them 
ite woah delicate attentions else 
| where, who was Wing nervous, 
_ breathed — 


upon my 


Wore they 
| Could they have grave designs 
y? Would it be well to 


my savings im a patent electrical 





SATU RDAY 


alarum * or, were they merely peaceful 
clectioneerers, about to sominate some 
highly reepectable gentleman named 
(rerald Welch a « candidate for some 
~~ office ? 

Not the latter, 
what then’ 

The papers were filled with the records 
of crvme that week —murders, bank rob- 
beries, highway robberies, forgeries. 
After all, was Gerald Welch « myth ?— 
an intamate acyusiptamce of the sportive 
Tom Collime’? and were they merely en- 
sorine a joke at my ex 
did 





surely; sad, if not, 


. 
ell, time will tell, thought—and it 


I had corasion to remember, suddenly, 
that my landlord's mame was Welch. 
(oald it be “Gerald,"’ also? 

He was an elderly gentieman, rather 
acdate, certainly respectable—not at all 
the sort of man who 
with the individual whe had so curiously 
and impertinentiy addreased me 

I detailed the circumstance to him one 
day when he called 

TT have a son,” he quietly said, with 
a compression of the lips, and an eager. 
ness about the eyes, that were foreign to 
bim [have a eon, whom | have not 
seen for years.” 

He notioed my evident interest and 
surprise, and added 

* 1 lived in thie house when I last saw 
bim = He robbed me-—you should know, 
perbapse—but I forgave him, and be went 
away. 

The old gentieman was evidently dis 
treseed With what appealing eloquence 
he uttered the last words’ They were 
like the sorrowful wail of a despairing 
spirit. “He robbed me—I forgave him 
—aed he went away.” 

“| never heard from him—I have 
mourned bim as one dead—and now you 
tell me . 

It wastoo mach for 
gered to a chair 

“| must seek him,” he mused, ** or 
evil will befall him. If you should meet 
with him again, please tell him where he 
may tind me. I am—yes, I am Gerald 
Weish” 

My landlord called again next day 

cannet keep away, vou see,’’ he 

sacl tome, ‘* Would you mind my wait 
ing bere” Perhaps he may come to-day 
you said you had noticed him 


I think 
several times” Were those men his com 





him He stag- 


panions ” 

| acknowledged that they were 

“(God help my sem!’ said the old gen 
tleman, fervently. ‘I fear he has not 
yet turned from his evil ways." 

I tried hard te comfort him. 

* Bat, after all, if I can win him back 
again he may yet Lecome an honorable 
nan. ‘ While there is life there is hope,’ 
i think they used to tell me. My life is 
nearly at an end. It would be some 
comfort to mee him once again." 

At this moment | saw my stranger ad 
vancing slowly (but not steadily, I 
thought) toward his daily rendezvous 
I did not wish the father to witmess the 
familiv: greeting between his son and the 
idlers at the corner, so I made some pre- 
text to leave the room, and sent a mes. 
senger to meet the man, to inform him 
of his father's proximity. 

Ile will suppress that jaunty air, | 
thought, and infuse a little feeling into 
his manner and demeanor 

He avoided the corner as | anticipated, 
aud that was all) As he drew nearer, | 
pointed him out to Mr. Welch, who 
seemed barely ts recognize him. When 
he came quite close, howewer, the old 
man gave a start, and turned very pale. 

*That-—/4at my son!’ he said 

The man entered, as [ had requested 
le would do. He made a grave salute, 
and placing himeelf in quite a dramatic 
attitude, he uttered the stereotyped 
phrase 

‘Father, don't you know me? 

* You my son’ * said Welch “Why 
do you attempt to impose upon me? | 
recognize you. You are the scoundrel! 
who led my son into error—who told him 
what «a brave and gallant deed it was to 
rob his own father.”’ 

‘TL see my little pleasantry is not ap- 
preciated,”’ said the impostor, gravely. 
** Nevertheless, | come to undo some of 
the evil I have wrought. As you cor- 
rectly surmise, | am nef your son, and 
you are clever enough to know it. My 
real purpose is——"' 
1 blackmail, | suppose,"’ 


o levy 
sneered Welch. 
“Not so,'' said the man, laughing. 


* Your son at present supplies my neces. 


sities 1 oome to tell you-— 
“My son! It is of bim you would 
speak?" 


“Are you sure you can bear good 
news’ said the man, anxiously. ‘1 
come to tell you that your scapegrace son 
(lucky dog’) has become a successful 
= I met him quite promiscnoualy. 
n fact, as you are a member of the 
family, I don't mind telling you. I was 
out of funds, and contemplated a raid 
upon the farm— 

The farm" said trerald, vacantly. 

* Well, homestead, then. It is in Ne. 
braska county—but when | discovered 
whe its owner was, of course | assumed 
the more dignified character of an old 
acquaintance. He fed me, clothed me, 
and behaved like a good fellow gener- 
ally. Se, out of gratitude, you see, | 
just hinted that I would like to come 
home again, and he volunteered the ne. 
cComary expenses, upon condition that J 
would find you out and give you this 
packet. Upon my word, if it had been 
any ane else | had had to deliver it to, 
he would never have seen it or me, | 
reckon," 

It was a amal! package, containing the 
exact sum which the som had taken from 
the father. A letter, too, full of contri- 
tion and repentance, and filled with the 
promise of the prodigal’s return. 

* Tow brought this’ said Welch. 

“Well, yes. I don't profess much, my 
friend, but I helped to spend your money 
once, and he trusted me, and did me a 
good turn; so, however bad I may be, | 
couldn't keep fAat. I know it ian't the 
money you care so much about; bat if I 
had told you I had had it, and had spent 
it, you woukla’t have believed me, so | 
brought the packet whole.” 

™ Yeu shall never regret it.” 

“Well, | won't say tha! duin't enter 
into my calculations also. However, | 
have a clearer conscience, bow that | 
have been the means of healing the 
breach which | once helped to make be. 
tween a fond father and & scapegrace 
son, 

“You have! You have"’ the old man 
erted aloud; and there were tears in the 
eyes of the other also. 

A few months afterwards the prodi 
returned, with lined with 
fruits of honest industry. The father 


=? I wondered. —innte-ten years younger ; but the man 


who brought about this glad reunion has | 


See a. le wears an casier | 


oo I am sure. 
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AUTUMN LEAVES 
vm 8 


Fei.ng -emeath oer passing feet 
Sirewe 9 leq@e amt iase am! firent. 
Tiyed with the hece of the sumeet eky 
Feiling i= glory s sieatly 

Beestifel leaves’ 
Never te freshen apot ber pring 
Never tc Knew what (he summer may Dring 
W there! beeeath the dust and cui 
Room te derey in the commons mould 

Beaetiful leaves’ 
Se wi lithe years that change yoer list 
Mart © ue (heir setumea! print 
So ehall we fall from the whee! of ime 
Fade of ve (ade in a wintry chime 

Beoatifer! leares' 
Het when the harvest of life # par’ 
Ao’ we wake im eterna! at inst 
May He whe nie your 1 thee 
Form of oer Uwesac let pew 

Of veeutiful leaves 
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ONE OF THE FAMILY. 


mY MAUCRICR EOANn 






My name is Angelo Perkins. I was 
born in a small village im that State 
which some conceited people have de- 
scribed as consisting of pines and sand, 
and as being “ nowhere’’—Jersey. Bat 
why get excited’ (ur native Mate vin- 
dicates ttac!f against these absurd calam- 
nies. There it stands! ‘The American 
eagle flaps its wings above its swelling 
pihins,”’ as Seth Brown said in his 
oration last Fourth, and brought down 
the house, which would have been all 
right, had net the platform come down 
at the same time, and crushed Seth's 
weanden leg 

I have had some narrow escapes in my 
time, but never have | escaped from more 
deadly peril than that of being ‘‘one of 
the family." 

] was just twenty-two when I came to 
Philadelphia, and at twenty-two every- 
body sees you through green spectacles, 
and though you don't know it, you're 
greener than you seem. 

1 was homesick, and I couldn't under- 
stand Philadelphia ways. I had been at 
a hotel several days, when, one morning, 
I thought of seeking comfort in the 
pages of a morning paper. 

** Just the thing’ I thought; ‘just the 
thing’ What a kind woman she must 
be! There s¢ some goodness out of Jer- 


sey"’ And I read aloud the following 
advertisement ’ 
“4 widow, Aaring a large house, ta 


willing to accommodate tito or three young 

cntlemen with hoard and lodging. Money 
Hler only wishia to preserve 
young men, alone in the world, from the 
langers and temptations of a ‘large city 
by offering them a home, and treating them 
strictly as one of the family.”" 

Theologians tell us that the intention 
me everything This being the case, I 
overlooked the bad grammar in the last 
clause, and thought only of the angel 
who penned it. 

“Call at No. Blank atreet, 
sine and one o'clocda.”* 

Taking my hat, I called at once. The 
house was large, and the brightness of 
the bell-handle, the whiteness of the 
paint, and the redness of the brick pave- 
ment made a dazzling combination that 
pained my unaccustomed eyes. 

I was ~ 5 n into the parlor. 
had looked into the mirror, tried both 
sofas and the piano, examined the 
** Washington” at one end of the room, 
and serutinzed the photographs of 
‘grandma,’ ‘“‘grandpa,’’ and an un 
known multitude, a lady entered. She 
was short, fat, not fair, but quite forty, 
with light magleta on either side of her 
face. ne gave me a look which seemed 
as if it might be intended for a life insu- 
rahce agent 

‘TL ealled, madam,"’ I began, hasten- 
ing to remove this disagreeable impres- 
sion, ‘in regard to the advertisement.” 

Her face was instantly wreathed in 
smiles. She held out both hands. 

**T know that we will suit each other 
exactly,’ she said, sweetly, ‘‘and I have 
great faith in first impressions. I feel 
like a mother to you already!” 

I always had an idea—a very distant, 
vague idea—that there was something 
remarkably prepossessing about me, but 
even in my most sanguine moments, | 
had never calculated on inspiring such 
very sudden affection. 

* Yea, my dear sir,"’ she continued, 
“you shall be treated strictly as one of 
the family, and have all the comforts of 
a home.” 

I muttered something about references 
—other boarders. 

** References? I require no reference 
from a young man witha face like yours, 
but I invariably expect payment of 
board a week in advance. here are no 
other boarders. [ am remarkably par- 
ticular — scrupulously particular — in 
fact, | am constantly refusing applica 
tions.” 

I felt tattered, and though I hated to 
mention the subject tosuch an unworldly 
creature, | was compelled to ask her 
terms 

“Oh, my dear friend,’’ she exclaimed, 
raising her dands deprecatingly, ‘I 
really know nothing about money. The 
late Mr. Mugygins’’—she waved her hand- 
kerchief in front of her eyes— ‘‘always 
managed mosey matiers without consult- 
ing me. If you really insist on receiv- 
ing a suggestion from me, I should say 
twelve dollars per week. No more— 
positively no more!’ 

I hadn't the heart to intimate that I 
had not expected to pay more than 
seven. If it had been a man now, I 
might have made a bargain—we Jersey- 
men do make bargains sometimes—but a 
woman! And such a charming, disin- 
terested woman! I could only bow. 

Having chosen a large, well-furnished 
bedroom, I left. The next day's sun 
saw me installed in Mrs. Mirabelle Mug- 
gins’ boarding-house as one of the family. 

The family consisted of Mrs. Muggins, 
her three boys, aged from sixteen down, 
and Miss enine-deite Ann—a tall 
young person, certainly verging on 
twenty-five, who indulged in a tremend- 
ously fashionable style of coiffure and 
dress. 

The first four days passed off well. 
On the fifth, Mrs. Muggins began to call 
me Angelo, and the boys to treat me as 
one of the family, by borrowing smal! 
sums, and any of my belongings that 
happen to strike them; Julia Ann smiled 
on me, too. 

** You are dyspeptic, my dear Angelo,’ 
said Mrs. Mugyins, in her delightful 
motherly way, one day when I came to 
dinner as hungry asa wolf. “You are 
dyspeptic. No more hot dinners—some- 
thi light, ethereal henceforth—bran 
tonat a very little cold mutton.” 

I protested that I was not dyspeptic, 
that I dkin't know what dyspepsia was. 

** Dear, obstinate boy,” she ssid, play- 
fully, “ you rethind me so much of the 
late Mr. M. He was dyspe 
motherly sclieiteke, bat 1 
must save you from an early grava.”’ i 

drove 


a ne opert 


between 





After I 


POST. 


to starve me to death. I shudder at the 
recollection. But | was so young and 


green. 

“Julia Ann is so quiet,’ Mrs. Mug- 
gins said to me several times. “‘I 
wish the dear girl wonld go out more. 
By the way, ‘s an opera troupe 
here. They sing Lecia tonight. She 
dees love music so much, but the poor, 
dear child seiiom gets an opportanity of 
enjoying it.” 

(1 course, I had po alternative but to 
offer to escort Miss Julia Ann to the 
opera, theatre, or comoert, as the case 
might be. This happened so frequently 
that I began to grow anxious abeut my 
financial condition. 

**We have a new boarder,"’ Mrs. Mug- 
gins announced one evening. ‘He is 
coming to-morrow. Mr. P: is his 
name, a friend of the late Mr. M.’s—a 
sweet old man, but very easily irritated. 
I took the liberty of removing your 
bureau and carpet into his room. An- 
gelo, | knew you wouldn't mind it, as 
you're quite one of the family.” 

It dawned upon me that it was rather 
undesirable to be one of the family. I 
suppesed the thought, however, ungrate- 
ful 

The boys borrowed my best suit in 
turns. George Washington Muggins 
picked the lock of my writing-desk with 
a nail, Adolphus spoiled ~ | watch. 
Napoleon smoked my segars, and used my 


hair oil, Hadn't they a right to do these 
things’ Wasn't I ‘‘one of the family?” 
“Dear! dear'’ said Mrs. Muggina, 


glancing at me, affectionately. She, | 
Julia Ann, and [| were sitting in the twi- 
light parlor. ‘‘Dear! dear! Strange | 
thoughts occur to me sometimes. | 
often think that you and my Jalia Ann 
were made for each other.”’ 

I binshed. I almost wished I Lad 
never been made at all, and felt like 
making for the door. 

** How can you, ma’’’ said Julia Ann 
**T really shali expire." 

**Leave the room, my daughter,"’ re- 
sponded ber mother. ‘* Leave the room! 
And now, Angelo Perkina,’’ Mrs. Mug- 
gins said, gravely turning tome. ‘* What 
are your intentions? You have attended 
that dear girl to many places of amuse- 
ments, You have paid her attentions 
which naturally cause her to expect—" 


she pone 

‘* Expect what?’ I ventured, timidly. 

**Do you not understand me? Can I 
believe my ears, Angelo? She expecta, 
the boys expect, I expect, everybody ex- 
pects that you will become one of the 
family in real earnest.” 

‘No! never!’ I cried, 
I've haa enough of it!’ 

I rushed into the hall, seized my hat, 
and never stopped until I was safe in the 
bosum ot my native State. The Muggins 
family might keep my luggage, but I 
was free. Oh, the delight of knowing 
that 1 was no longer ‘ oue of the family.” 

Shortly after my flight, I came across 
an advertisement addressed to me. 

A. P.—Return at once. Julia Ann is 


“Tl die first. 


broken-hearted. Return, and your in- 
gratitude will be forgiven. Return, or 
| your trunk will be sold. A mother.”’ 


This pathetic appeal had no effect, it 
is scarcely necessary to add. 
a SS 


SUMMER I8 OVER. 
BY CLIO S#TANLEY. 


The green leaves and grasses that 
grew so suddenly sweet in the spring- 
time; the many-hued flowers that came 
like miracles from the heart of May; the 
crimson blossoms and blue that held the 
glory of the summer-time, have all, with 
the last day of summer, passed away. 

The brown nests in the trees are 
empty, and the boughs are no longer full 
of song. The dead leaves whirl along 
the path, and with every rising wind the 
ripe nuts fall to the ground. 

Summer is over! Summer is over! 
How the winds keep saying it—sighing 
it—as they blow hither and thither over 
the earth! It is a tale twice told—for | 
the Indian summer, too, has followed in 
the path of the fallen leaves; over the 
hills, and far away—yet we turn again 
to hear it, and to catch, if it may be, the 
echo of her last, faint footfall! 

But there is another summer yet to 
come—the summer of happy firesides ! 
where the sun of love shines warm and 
bright; where the dews of sympathy dis- 
til, and the breeze of glad impulses and 
generous desire blows } nll h the garden | 
of our souls, stirring everything to a new 
and pleasant life! 

Oh, it doesn't do to despair; to fold 
our hands idly because the bright, busy, 
beautiful summer-time is past! 

There is work yet to do, though the 
rain falls drearily; work yet to do, though 
the day dawns drearily—work for you 
and me! 

Let us plant roses for the fireside sum- 
mer; kind words that shall spring up in 
fragrant beauty along our way; kind 
deeds that shall blossom and bear fruit, 
it may be an hundred fold! Oh, it is not 
the time to be idle or listless, now! 

—_ -_- - 


PARIS AND THE FASHIONS. 


BY NINON, 


‘ 


By the latest advices from Paris we 
are told nothi new concerning the 
leading styles. It is only said that the 
tendency to return to the modes preva- 
lent during the latter part of the reign— 
so short and brillant—of the ill-fated 
Josephine, seems tu be on the merease. 
The ruffle and flaring collars grow more 
prononce, the seam upon the shoulder 
shorter, and while the modistesa of the 
enlightened nineteenth century have too 
much good sense and judgment to inau- 
gurate a renewal! of the distiguring short 
waist of that period, yet there is a lean- 
ing towards that style. There is, how- 
ever, a difference in the style of wearing 
the hair. 

How entirely Paris merited the name 
of the Empress of the World of Fashion 
has been proven by the eagerness where- 
with that world has returned to its alle- 
giance, since peace and property have 
commenced to dawn anew upon the gay 
capital. We can remember how many 
predictions were made of her permanent 
dethronement when she lay stricken by 
famine,*the sword and the torch. What 
strenuous efforts we made in those dark 
days to appear content with the fashions 
sent us from other portions of the world; 
whieh, oo 4 rich in design and elab- 
orate in finish, alweys seemed to the 
initiated to lack that distingue effect, 
that certain grace, which, finding inde- 
scribable, were wont to term 


heedless ‘ Saxon, 
would lisp, “se sweet and Frenchy.” Ae 
says, “‘there are many echoes, 
but only one voice,”’ and in the matter 
of taste in dress, we will cordially apply 
recrowned 
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New Yor«x has three business firms 
whose entire trade consists in the impor- 
ie a sale of canaries and other 
feathe song*ters. 
of birds imported duri 
amounts to about 150,000, valued at 
$49,000. 

A sveorstion is made to establish 
telegraph cable stations on the bigh seas, 
built upon buoys, at which a steame- 
may stop and communicate if in distress, 
give ber time, and enable her 
to communicate with their Friends on 
either shore. 

It is stated on authority that 
Mr. Sims Reeves, the English tenor, who 
has just signed contracts to come to 
America next season for a series of con- 
certs, is to receive $115,000 for 100 nighta, 
or $1,150 per night. At this price Mr. 
Reeves’ notes ought, indeed, to be 
golden, 

Wuenrver we bear of the Baroness 
Burdett Coutts we hear some good of ber 
Her last bit of benevolence has been to 
institute a Donkey Show at Torquay, 
the object being to promote the virtues 
of patience and moderation in the bosoms 
of the donkey drivers. If the animal 
ever can thrill with gratitade, now is bis 
time. 

Ir England were to man her navy for 
war, she would uire 68,000 men, of 
whom 22,000 would have to be enlisted 
for the purpose. Russia, for the like 
object, wants 386,000; France, 33,570; 
Turkey, 21,000; Spain, 14,000; Germany, 
13,000; Austria, 11,530; Italy, 11,200; 
Holland, 6,260; Denmark, 4,800; Nor- 
way, 3,500; Portugal, 3,300; Sweden, 
about 3,000. 

Tue Maid of Orleans is to be canonized. 
To bring about this result was, it is said, 
one of the principal objects of the recent 
visit of the Bishop of Orleans wm Rome. 
To fulfil the wane yd conditions of 
canonizations im y the decree of 
Pope Urban VIII, which requires proof 
before the Ordinary of the heroic nature 
of her virtues, a special tribunal has 
been instituted at Orleans to receive the 
evidence relative to ‘‘the touching story 
of this admirable heroine."’ Among the 
points to be submitted to this court are 
the facts concerning her birth and in- 
fancy, conduct towards her parents, piety 
to the Virgin, fulfilment of her duty asa 
Catholic, her gift of prophecy, her appa- 
ritions, revelations and miracles. 

THe areaof the German Empire is only 
212,000 square miles, or scarcely four 
times that of Illinois, and on this small 
space dwell over 42,000,000 people, which 
exceeds the present population of the 
United States, scattered over twelve 
times that extent of territory, and Ger- 
many uces enough breadstuffs and 
meats for the a of her population, 
and raises a sufficient quantity of beets 
from which to manufacture nearly all the 
sugar and molasses consumed by her 
tates, 
with their great variety of climate and 
soil, expend $100,000,000 annually in the 
purchase of those commodities from tropi- 
cal countries. Germany grows most of 
the tobacco consumed by her people, and 
they are inveterate smokers, 

Tue small industries of Paris know no 
limit.- They even nuw include the manu- 
facture of artificial bird's nesta, so 
admirab!y constructed as to take in (in 
more than one sense) the very birds 
themselves. They are made for the 
thieving and quarrelsome sparrow, for 
the titmouse, the warbler, the king- 
fisher, and even the cuckoo, the black- 
bird, aid the magpie are not forgotten. 
Such beautiful nests! Large and small 
apartments for feathered families to be 
let, with immediate possession, without 
taking a lease, or with a lease of three, 
six, or nine years at pleasure. Three 
thousand of these nests have been put 
up, with a view of encouraging the 
multiplication of birds that may help to 


_ destroy worms and insects injurious to 


vegetation. 

Everrynopy is to be able to wear dia- 
monds now, as a process 
invented, we are told, for the manufacture 


|of pure artificial diamonds from ben- 


zine—not the kind meant in our police 
reports when we say a man has imbibed 


| too much benzine, but the genuine 


article. Benzine is introduced into a 
giass shell about six inches in thickness 
and — of standing enormous pres- 
sure. Another substance having a strong 
affinity for hydrogen, but the name of 
which is kept secret, is introduced with 
it. The poles of a moderately strong 
battery are also introduced, and the 
whole hermetically sealed. As decom- 


| position takes place slowly, the hydrogen 


unites with the substance for which it 
has ap affinity, and pure, colorless carbon 
is set free, and in course of time forms in 
the shape of diamonds of various sizes 
on the interior sides of the glass shell. 


Tue importance of the wheat crop of 
the United States to Great Britain annu- 
ally increases. During the first eight 
months of the present year the importa- 
tion from our country amounted to 58 
cent. of the whole foreign supply. 
"rom Russia the imports were 11 per 
cent.; from Canada, 9; from Germany, 
64; from Chili, 6; from the Danubian 
countries, 1}, and from all other coun- 
tries, §}] per cent. In 1873, for the cor- 
responding period, importations from the 
United States were 42) per cent.; from 
Russia, 24); from Canada, 34; from Ger- 
many, 5; from France and Chili, 4 each, 
and from other countries, 144 per cent. 
In 1872 the imports from the United 
States for eight months were 18 per cent., 
and from Russia 50 per cent. 
gradual increase in grazing and stock- 
raising in England and Ireland tends to 
yearly augment this dependence. 


A STARTLING announcement comes 
from Paris! i 
head-gear i 
bonnet, with brims, crowns, strings, and, 
perhaps, curtains. What will the girls 
say at having to don the big bonnets 
their grandmothers? ‘ Horrid!" 
course, but then, my dears, it is all for 
your own good. Just listen to this: “It 
the conclusion has been 
reached that the prevalence of neuralgia 
and kindred diseases, unknown compera- 
tively a few years has been due to 
the fashion of leaving the head, neck, 
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attribute! to the want of shade afforded 
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reconcile al) sensible ladies 
coming of Aahiea, 
when they remember « 
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TO FAIRYLAND AND BACK. 
Part 2 HAPPY-GO-LUCKY AMONG THE 
MORTALS. 


BY F. 8 MILia 


Little Joe grieved very much when 
Luke, the woodcutter, told him that 
Minnie had disap: and be ran a 
great way into the woods calling her by 
name 


But no Minnie answered to his call. 
The leaves upon the trees rustied, and 
the breeze moaned sorrowfully, while the 
birds, Joe fancied, called out ‘‘ Minnie,” 


in theirown fashion, and the wild flowers brook, and Thought left them whilst Joe | “°™ your beart wit 
| 


closed up their tiny petals in sympathy, 
but still no Minnie came. 

He had wandered further than he 
thought, and somehow he had lost his 
way, and it was growing dark, so he 
sat down upon a which Luke mnst 
have cut the day before, and wondered 
what he should do. 
leaves. One of them seemed to be much 
around him several times, it settled upon 
the log 4 
a very little imp standing beneath the 
light, watching him curiously. 

It was Thought, the fairy’s coun- 
sellor. 

‘What can I do for you, little one," 
said the imp, politely. 

Joe could not help laughing when the 
sprite (who wasin a merry mood, ) called 
him “little one," when he (the sprite) 
was 80 very, very little, but he was too 
much troubled to speculate upon the ab- 
a of the thing, so he merely an- 
swe : 

** Please, I want to go home!”’ 

** You want to go home, eh! then why 
con't you go?’ said Thought, laughing 


merrily. 
“I have lost my way,’’ said Joe. 
“Aah!’ said the im 


‘* Many people do that when they travel 
in my*ompany. I havea habit of travel- 
ing very long distances, you know, some- 
times across the ocean, and sometimes 
among tle clouds. 
the place where 
you yourself in the future."’ 

** Please take me home,”’ said Joe. 

“Oh, very well. I thought you wished 
- a. Minnie,"’ said the messenger, in a 
uf. 

‘*Yea, indeed,’’ said Joe, 
**Can you find her for me ?”’ 

“I will take you to her,"’ said the 
sprite. 

‘Please, is it very far?’’ said Joe, 
dubiously. 

“Only to Fairyland,”’ 
swered,. 


quickly. 


Thought an- 
Is there really such a 


““Yes—in the Kingdom of Imagina- 
tion,’’ was the answer. 

‘*Is Minnie there ?"’ 

“Come, I can't stay answering ques 
tions all the time. Close your eyes if 
you wish to go with me."’ 

Joseph did as he was bid, and imme- 


diately he felt himself lifted bodily from | 


the log on which he sat, and when he 


opened his eyes 
find himself in Fairyland, indeed. 


Hundreds of little creatures were | kind master, open your purse, for I am | 


dancing merrily to the light of a num- 
ber of the most gigantic fireflies he had 
ever seen, 


| under. 
uite close to him, and he noticed | 


I can take you to! 
‘ou were born, or show | 


in, he was amazed to | 


Presently the Queen was an- | 


THE 


| “Something to remember me by. | 
Memary ts ensther of my servants. The | 
remem of good will always 
bring me near you.” 
Minnie one of the glistening 


She gave 
dewd from ber throne, and another | 
one to Joe. 

“The talisman I give you is Hope,” 
she said. “The pa and feverish | 


tlowers drink of these dewdrops eagerly, 

and hope for a bright to-morrow. | 
Thought shall lead you © again, and 

| my talisman will overcome all obstacles | 
by the way." | 
Then Thought led them onward 

| through great avenues, and along wide | 
roads, and they were happy in each | 
| other's company, and talked of future | 
rambles th the woods. Fairyland | 
| faded gradually from view, and they | 


jcame to a rivulet which both remem- | 
bered well. 


There was a stone in the centre of the 


was finding it for a stepping-place for | 
Minnie. | 
Joe was standing on the stone and | 
reaching his hand to Minnie, when King | 
Happy-go-lucky (who had been waiting | 
all the while) tipped over the stone, anc 


Joe fell into the water with a splash. 
| It was not ver 
The fireflies flickered among the green | talisman aah | 


deep, however, and the 
Minnie and himself. 


! 


| Not so with the wicked fairy, for his | 
brighter than the rest, aud after flying 


heel caught under the stone he went 
So slight an immersion would not have | 
harmed an ordinary fairy, but Happy-go- | 
lucky's power was gone. The dewdrops 
| had gradually faded from his throne, 
| and there was no Hope left for him. 
| So the water-s 
| then) carried him away, and Minnie, 
| with Little Joe, reached home in safety. 
How st that Luke was asleep by 
| the fireside all the time, and that the in- 
| cidents above recorded were a dream of 
his; no more! 
Ynen Minnie came runnning in with 
Little Joe, as she did at that moment, 
| from a long ramble in the woods; he 
rubbed his eyes in an astonished way, 
; and said; 
| ‘Ah, children, Hope is a great talis- 
man after all, but Fidelity is the fairy 


| Faithful, 


| True!’ 


Thoughtful, Hopeful and 


_>_— —_— 


KIND HEART. 


BY IDA FAY. 
| Franz, the young musician, sat sob- 
bing by the roadside. He had not earned 
one penny all the long, long day; and 
|} now, to crown his misfortunes, one of 
| the strings of his violin had snapped, 
| leaving him hopeless of success in his 
calling for a long time to come. 

“Oh! what shall I do?’ he cried. 
‘*The peasants will not stay their danc- 
ing because the fiddler cannot play; the 
little children must have music to be- 

ile them; some other person they will 
find to take my place, and I shall die of 
want. Woe is me!”’ 

While the words of complaint were yet 
on his lips, he was accosted by a withered 





old crone, who was bent nearly double | 


| with age, and was, besides, a hunchback. 
| She was a most loathsome-looking crea- 
| ture; and Franz would have turned away 
|in disgust, but her plaintive voice and 
pleading words moved his kind heart to 
| pity. 

‘You are wretched,"’ shy said; ‘ but 
how much more miserable am I! Ah, 


starving.”’ 
**Would that I could !"’ cried the lad. 
“IT have neither purse nor money to put 


nounced, and they ceased dancing, and | in it.”’ 


ranged themselves in their places round | 
the throne, which glistened in the sub- 
dued light, and seemed almost too grand | 
for anyone, even the Fairy Queen her- | 
self, to sit — The King's throne | 
was not nearly so brilliant. 


readers guess why? Because fairy 
a fade when their possessor is | 
unworthy, and fairy thrones are not for | 


those who misbehave themselves. 

The Queen came and Minnie with her. | 
Little Joe was mightily pleased to see her | 
once again. The King followed them. 
He was in a bad humor, for the Quéen 
had monopolized the whole of Minnie’s 
society, and Minnie had told her how | 
basely Happy-go-lucky had broken the | 
law of hospitality at the woodcutter’s | 
cabin, but Joe did not notice how spite- 
fully the King behaved, and presently 
Thought told him to advance to the 
inner circle, and he did so, trembling all | 
the while. 

‘*Minnie,"’ said little Joe, addressing | 
himself to her instead of to the Queen, | 
as was but natural under the circum- | 
stances, ‘“‘I have come to look for | 
you,”’ | 

‘*So much the worse for you,’’ mut- | 
tered the King, and he sent one of his | 
officers, a wasp, to sting him under the 
left ear. 

“This is little Joe, | suppose,"’ said | 
the Fairy Queen, smiling. ‘‘So you! 
want to take Minnie home?” 

‘\Yea,”’ said Joe, bashfully, and then 
he felt the sting, and thought that was | 
intlicted because he wished to have 
Minnie for a playfellow again. 

**| suppose you love her very much,” | 
said the Queen, archly. 

“Yes,’’ said Joe, again. And the | 
King was so enraged at hearing this, 
that he sent the wasp again to sting him | 
under the right ear. 

Then Joe began to cry with pain; at 
which the Queen was much surprised, 
but Thought, the counsellor, whispered 
to her, and she became very indignant | 
and summoned her retinue. 

**My visitors must be protected,"’ she | 
said, to the King, haughtily. 

**Bother your visitors,” replied the | 
King; and as he knew that an argument | 
was about to commence, and that he) 
would get the worst of it, he hurriedly | 
vacated the throne, and quitted the court | 
without even so much as wishing the 
Queen good-bye. 

“A pretty King Happy-go-lucky is,"’ 
said one of the courtiers, boldly. ‘‘ We'll 
have Little Joe for king.”’ 

“Oh, no—please; | don’t understand,” 
said Joe, he looked at Minnie, as he 
was in the habit of doing when he wanted 
her advice or help. 

Then the fairies laughed, and they all 
clustered round Joe and Minnie, and | 
made them dance and sing for their 
amusement; and they both began to! 
think they would like to stay there 
always. 
father Luke, and went up to the Queen 
— for leave to return home. 

am giad you are a faithful child,” 
the fairy, kindly. 
our father dearly, 

Ip you. My name is Fidelity, you | 
know, and my lieutenant is Thought. | 
Shall I give yon a talisman ?”’ 

“* What ist 








and 


down 


make the nest,"’ croaked the raven, as, 
it?” said Minnie, curiously. | quickly drying her tears, she flew away. 


‘*Is it so, indeed ?"’ the hag answered, 
despairingly. ‘‘Mayhap you've a crust 
about ye that would lay hunger?"’ 

‘* Alas, none!’ 


Then the beggar fell to groaning and” } 
Can my | wailing at such a rate that Franz could | ‘‘ The captain will see that you have fair | 


bear it no longer. 


** Here!’ he cried, seizing his beloved 


violin, ‘It is my best and my all that | reply. 

1 offer. Take it—I cannot endure to see | would our revenge 

you suffer,” / ‘You shall not han 
It was growing dark; but, as the crone 


reached forth her hand, a glow as of 
sunrise came between her and Franz, 
and in the strange light it seemed to the 
lad her form straightened and became | 
beautiful, her wrintled face grew lovely. , 
‘Well done, my good child!" she said; | 
and her voice was like music. ‘ Your | 
— charity shall not go unreward- | 


Franz remembered nothing more; and 


' when he awoke the next morning, in the 


same place on the roadside, was certain 
he had been dreaming. He rose to look 
for his violin—rubbed his eyes—looked 
again. Not it, but a new and beautiful 
Cremona lay there, and beside it a purse 
of gold, with ‘‘ Kind-Heart’’ embroi- 
dered in its silken meshes. 

Franz took the money to his mother, | 
showed her his new violin, and told of 
his adventure. She raised her eyes and 
bands in grateful wonder. 

“"Twas some gol fairy, no less, in 
disguise,”’ she said. ‘‘ Pray Heaven you 
my be worthy of her gifts.’ 

Whether this was true or not the lad 


| never knew; but certain it ix, with the 


music of his new violin he made his way 


| to ‘*fame and fortune,"’ and never, even 


in his proudest moments of success, 
failed to deserve the name of * Kind- 
Heart.”’ 

_— eS 


A German Fable. 


A raven was crossing a field, and saw 
a cuckoo preparing a soft bed behind a 
shady bush. That seemed very odd to 
him; so he crept nearer, and asked the 


on inquiring. ‘‘ You are not 
lie on the ground’ As far as 
you usually rest in a hollow tree.”’ 

“It is not for myself,"’ replied the 


i to 
know, 





SATURDAY EVENING 


oo | loved him because he treated sailors as 
| men, not as dogs, and never asked his 
| men to peril their lives where he would 
not go with them. Dut foremast hands 
are like Scottish clans; they cling by each 
other. 

“You had better take care,’ said the 





BY MEESTER A. BER EDICT 


Little white bird in your beautiful prison, 
Fiattering lonesomely al! the long day — } 
Beating your breast Ul! ite plumage is crimson, 
Why do you murmur’ what do yousay’ | 
“ Low laughe my love from the lap of a biossom — 
Free are her piniors to furl or te @y! i 
Light lies the breese on the down of her bo- | third mate, warningly. ‘' We are better 
Fame armed than you are, and you will get | 
oatiah ooh age | the worst of it, if you do - _ 
" . like yours, are the bars of my prison: | Don't threaten them, Mr. ing,” 
wee, + yours, with their waiting, my said the captain. “They are brave men, | 
and far, ~ away = the on and the crimson | but have made a mistake. I am got 
morning eternal, ul ings. | 
cS SMSEan Theda the ren | te ake tral of thelr hada, a 
means. All hands—except the helms. | 
man—stations for sail loosing!"’ ~ 
| ‘The men hesitated a 
| Tatty shouted in his eee 
“Obey! The man who hesitates to | 
follow me will feel m m."’ 
pulse quiver and ache! | They only wanted a leader, and at | 
no hope for the coming to | that stern voice every man aprang to his 
Ip the wine-press of anguish is ready to break, | station, 
Y ot nobody opens the dese of my pricen, ** All hands silent!’ said the captain, 
a a er! opea . “Vy 7 
Bidding thee fly with thy Sloom of estmeee- You have obeyed me, and I am pre add | 
‘To joy, and to freedom that cannot be mine. | Of my crew. he men who can conquer | 
—_— —_ | themselves in times like these, are the | 
| men whom I can trust. Aas for this fel- | 


GENTLEMAN DICK . low, he shall be tried, and reosive his | 


And you are in fetters*—eo darling, am I! 


misses, 
1 lean through the lattice that looks to the 
seas 
And catch 





the rare sweets of her comforting | 
inaos then | 

(ut from the hold of a Paradise oreese | 

Hueh, pretty prisoner! I know sil your 
sorrow 


I know how your 





dene All the port watch wo duty. 

ye watoh, ry ~ _ 

he men obeyed him, the o rm | 

The Cruise of the Dolphin! | remained, tooking in each other's thoes, | 

| over the silent form of Blaek “j— | 

| There was a wild look in the face of Dan | 
| Forsythe, for he knew that he had been 
| battled again, and that Dick had gained 


A @tery of Seenes and Adventurce 
im the Nerth Pacific. 





By Captain Clewline. 


[This serial was commenced in No. 14, Vol, 54. 
Back numbers can be obtained from all news. 
dealers throughout the United States, or direct 
from this office.) 


CHAPTER XVI. 

ALMOST A MUTINY. 

| Sam Tully fastened an iron grip upon 
| the shoulder of the doomed man, and 
dragged him to his feet. Two str 
men seized him upon either side ar 
held him, while Sam lifted the running 
noose which. lay upon the floor of the 


tes (who were rebels | 


maliciously. | that lands us safely over all obsticles, Be | forecastle and passed it about his neck. 


At this moment Dick Fenton rose upon 
, his bunk, and looked wildly about him. 

**Itis Black Rodger," he cried. ‘‘What 
has he been doing, shipmates?" 

‘*He tried to murder you, and we are 
going to serve him out for it,’’ was the 
| stern reply of the harpooner. ‘On deck 
| there, a dozen of you, and get hold of 
| the fall.’ 

The seamen hurried to obey the order, 

j and only a few remained in the fore. 
castle, 

| Dick sprang out of his bunk, and 

| slipped on of his clothing hurriedly. 

** Don't do it, boys,"’ he said, quickly. 
**It will be a crime to hang this man for 
“ar onenes life.’ 
| ** That's the talk,’’ cried Black Rodger. 
| ‘By —— I'm sorry I ever tried it on; 
| but I was drove to it. I ask your par- 
| don, Dick. I ask it on my knees, and 
beg you to rave me,” 

**On deck there!"’ shouted Sam Tully. 
** Walk away with the fall.”’ 

There came the tramp of feet above, 
|and the uufortunate wretch, clutching 
| at everything which he could reach, was 

dragged up to the scuttle. Here he 
braced his hands and feet, but the slip 
noose ran taut, and he let go his hold. 
The moment his head appeared above 
the combings of the forecastle he was 
seized, and his feet placed upon the 
deck. 
** Keep back, Gentleman Dick,'’ roared 
| Sam Tully. ‘I like you, and would do 


} 


| another point in the estimation of the 


captain, 
**Call that boy here,"’ said old Tom, 

Dick, who was going below with the 
men, came aft at the order, and touched 
his cap. 

“Why did you turn against your 
mates just now, my lad?"’ 

**Hecause they were doing wrong," 
was the reply. 

“If they had attacked ua, what would 
you have done ?"’ 

**L should have fought them aa well as 
I could,"’ replied Dick. 

‘Enough said; you have been lied 
about, and from this moment you have a 
friend in me. Go to your duty." 

Dick left the deok with a proud step, 
followed by the dark glances of Forsythe. 
The insensible form of Bates was carried 
to the ‘‘brig,"’ or prison of the ship, and 
the Dolphin ploughed on her way. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
IN SEARCH OF WHALES, 


Honolulu waa left behind, with its 
pleasant breadfruit groves, its tropical 
vines, and its mendacious and peculative 
inhabitants. The Kanaka, the name by 
which the inhabitants of these islands 
are beat known, is by nature a liar and a 
thief, in the way of business, They 
would not go into your house and steal 
your goods any more than other classes 
of people, but they will cheat you, as 
they would their own brothers, in a 
rome 


Dick had been permitted to land, un- 
der a promise that he would not * bolt,"’ 
In fact, he had littie desire to do so now. 
com had made him a sailor, and there 
s something enticing, after all, in life 
before the mast. He was getting learned 
in sailor lore, under the tuition of Tatty, 

the men idolized him. In the long 
summer days and the nights in the fore- 


| castle, he used to sit for hours, — 
4 


them stories out of his stock of ol 

legends of the sea and shore. He told 
them of the Argonauts, the Vikings, 
Drake, Cabot, Hudson, and all that host 
of adventurers and brave men of the by- 





| anything for you, but this man is a mur- en days, while they listened entranced. 
|derer, twenty times over. He is a| To ‘‘yarn it’’ well isa sailor's glory, 
wrecker, I tell you—a man who lights | and there seemed to be no limit to the 
| false beacons, and gives a whole crew to | knowledge of Gentleman Dick to these 
| death for the sake of the spoils." j simple men. So Dick landed at Hono- 
“Give him a trial,’’ replied Dick. | lulu, and during the three days which he 
had to himself, guided by Tatty, he 
y. visited the old battle fields of the islands, 
‘*We won't trust to that,’’ was the | and the great volcano of Kiiuea. 
‘Ile might escape, and where | The Dolphin sailed, and headed for the 
be, then?’’ | whaling ground. 
him,”’ cried the | Little did they know that three hun- 
lad, leaping through the scuttle to the | dred miles to the south, the swift 
deck. ‘I will save him from you." | xchooner Antelope was speading on, 
The men on deck were busy with the | under a press of mil, to take the wan- 
wrecker, and he ran by them like the | derer home. 
wind, and they heard him thundering at | spare time in teaching the boy all that 
the door of the captain's cabin, shouting | was necessary in the whaleman's art. 
fos him to rise. 


pla 


“We must get this job done quickly. 
Do you know a prayer, Rodger Bates? | had been assigned to the boat of the 
If you do, say it as you yo aloft.” j second mate, 

Black Rodger ped answered by cries | racing-boat had done much for him. 
for mercy, mingled with execrations | The captain had offered to make him a 
against the men who held him in their | sort of passenger, but he had refused to 
clutches. leave the forecastie or to shirk any duty. 

‘* Here comes the captain, cried Dick, Black Rodger was out of the ship, 
running up. ‘Give the man a chance | having been left with the consul at Hono- 
fora trial. Don'tlet him die unheard.”’ lulu, who had promised to send him to 

“Up with him!” was the only reply the ‘States;’’ in irons, on the first 
vouchsafed by the angry sailors. American ship which sailed, Once there, 

The gang holding the ‘‘fall"’ rushed | his crimes would insure his punishment. 
aft, anf ie body of Black Rodger was The men, when they had time to think, 
swaying in the air. 

Dick leaped into the fore shrouds, and 
went up like a cat, and before the men 
had taken half a dozen steps, he was out 
on the yard, his keen knife tlashed in 
the air, and the ascending rope was cut 
just below the block. 

Black Rodger dropped to the deck, a 
distance of ten feet, with a dull thud. 


their design against the wrecker, and 
that he had also saved them from open 
mutiny. 

There is a standing reward for the 
first man who sees ‘spouts,’ "’ said Tatty, 
as they satin the tops. ‘I wonder who 


will get it?”’ 
fara to 


The next moment the crew scattered, aia aay,’ replied Dick a | 
and Captain Tom, Forsythe, and the | suppose it is something of an honor.”’ 
third mate, stood over the prostrate body | ‘‘ We thihk so,’’ replied Tatty. ‘* And 


with a pistol in each hand. |} it is the same with the ‘first harpoon.’ 
**Is this a mutiny !"’ cried the captain, I have always won that in any ship I 

facing the men boldly, his gray hair | sailed in."’ 

blown back by the wind. *T wish that I could be harpooner,"’ 
The second mate stepped forward, and | said Dick. 

silently ranged himself beside the other “Look here, my son; don't yet along 


| cuckoo what he was making there. officers. Dick slid down from the yard too fast. It is no baby job to strike a 
**A bed, as you see,’ the cuckoo an- and joined them. whale, and the best of us know the 
awered, shortly. “Wait,” said the captain. “You, danger. One thing I will say for you, 
“A bed! hat for?"’ the raven kept Sam Tully, seem to lead this mutiny, however; you are cvol and steady enough 


and must speak. 
ing this man?’’ 
** Because he is a murderer.”’ 
‘Has this been proved? Has be had 


to make a harpooner—in time. 

‘Tam strong enough for it, too,’’ re- 
plied Dick, raising bis muscular arm. 
**Look at Handy Pete, harpooner in the 


Why were you hang- 


cuckoo, ‘‘but for that poor sick hen a trial? And who made you master of third mate's boat. I can throw him, 
there, you see behind the bushes. See | this ie Mr. Jack-before-the-mast ”"’ every time.” 
that poor creature,"’ he continued, weep- ‘He killed my brother. He is Black “Te isn't the strength so much as ex 


ing; ‘‘she fills my soul with pity; she 
has not been well for a lgng time." 

* Really, an odd kind of neighborly 
love. I could never in the least have ex- 
pected that of you,’’ cried the raven, in 
; and the bright tears fuwed 
is raven cheeks at the thought of 
his noble deed. 

“Yes,” the cuckoo .continued in a 


ut Minnie thought of her | whining tone, ‘this good hen laid me you in many dangers; braver men never 
| nearly every day an egg; uponthat I have | sailed unde: me, and that is the reason 
' hitherto lived when I could get at nothi 
elxe, and how miserable | should be if on the high seas is death by the law, and 
“* Always love | she should die' I must perish—yes, must | J would not have your blood upon my~*prite” which 
then I can always | starve in these famine times."’ 


* Aba, so! 
poor sick hen, but for the eggs, you 


one ame 
followed Captain Manning to the death, 


Rodger Bates, the well-known wrecker 
of Portiand Beach. He tried to kill Gen- 
tleman Dick, and would have done it, 
only for Tatty.”’ 

* Who commands this ship? Under 
other circumstances [ would not parley 
with you; but now, as you say that the 
provocation is great, I give you all one 
chance. I know you, and have proved 


perience. Pete ain't the best harpooner 
in the world, nor be ain't bad, by any 
means. He's fair, Pete in; that’s all you 
can say of him.”’ 

The whaling grounds are before them 
now, the home of the cachalot or sperm 
whale, the king of his tribe. This is the 
whale of all others which is most sought, 
and which our indefatigable tishermen 
are driving from the sea. This mountain 
of blubber and greasy flesh, with his 
mjpuare pugnacious jaws and the wonder- 
ful deposit of sperm in the head, was the 
the Dolphin sought. 


why I am lenient with you. A mutiny 


. bands, Will you give this man up to |‘ Kight"’ whales might pass them by, 
It is not precisely for the me, that he may have a fair trial ?"’ 


for the sperm whaler scorns them. They 
sought the cachalot, and only the cacha- 
lot. Indeed, the “right” whale cannot 
have a very quiet life in wajer occupied 


The men hesitated. There was not 
them who wouki not have 


POST. 


by the giant race. They fight, battles of 
the gianta, rearing their powerful flukes 
in the air, and striking blows which 
would have shaken a great ship from 
keel to truck; and the cachalot, more 
powerful than his an mist, always 
remains master of the fleld. 

The crew of a ship, beside being 
divided into watehes, have their places 
in the boats, with the exception of the 
steward, carpenter andthe boys. Under 
ordinary circumstances, Dick would not 
have been es to a boat; but in this 
case he took place of Black Rodger, 
who had beea of in such a sum 
mary manner. ° n would not 
have forced him to take an oar against 


willing and anxious for the sport. 
The Dolphin sailed on, in search of her 
giant prey. At times they passed inidi- 


some flying the red cross of Creat 
Hritain, some the orange and black, and 
others still the Among all 
those who fight lev , hone are more 
vigilant and brave than the hardy fisher- 
men of our Eastern Btajea, which have 
reared a race of Tritons, sea warriors, 
who love the strange battle on the sea. 
Captain Manning was one of these, and 
as the days wore on, and no “spouts” 
were mghted, he began to be uneasy and 
scarcely left the deck, scanning the blue 
surface of the sea through the long glass 
which he always carried, Suddenly, 
without warning, the ship passed out of 
the deep blue water, and entered a sea 
red as blood, 
| ‘ What ia this?" ered Dick, pointing 
at this strange appearance, ‘ The water 
| in with something."’ 
| “I guess it is,"’ replied Tatty, with a 
laugh. ‘ Those are animals."’ 
“Phew! That is what Jack would 
| calla stretcher. Animala, indeed!" 

‘Well, I don't know whether these 
fellows they call naturalists would call 
| them ani or insects, It don't matter 
| much, but that is what the whales feed 
on, Now, maybe you've heard of whales 
swallowing men, but it is a blamed lie. 
| The mouth is big enough to take ina 
jolly boat, but the throat of a whale could 
c~ permit a good sized man to 

You don't believe that red stuff is alive?’ 
| “It don't look much like it, any- 
| how,"’ 

* You go down and bring me that little 
microscope you had the other day, while 
I get a bucket and dip up some of this 
water.” 

Dick ran below, and when he came 
back he had his microscope with him, a 
very powerful glass for a small one. 
Tatty had dipped up a bucket of the 
water, and set it upon the deok, and 
Dick applied his glass to a drop, which 
he dipped up in the little oup attached 
to the one That drop of red 
water, magnified many times, was no 
longer water, but a mass of red living 
things, twisting and turning in every 
direction, with the greatest rapidity. 
| Vou were right, Tatty,"’ said Dick, 
as he continued to gaze through the 
glass. ‘It is wonderful. So this ia the 
food upon which the whale feeds ?"’ 

** Yea; and the stories you have heard 
about a blood red sea start from this. 
I'll show you more wonderful things be- 
fore this cruise is over."’ 

They went up on the to'gallant fore- 
castle, where Tatty relieved the lookout. 
The man did not go very willingly, for 
he expected to sight a spout at any 
hour. 

“Tlow do you know when you see a 
whale a great way off ?"' said Dick. 

“If you have good eyes, you will see 
two columns of water, like waterspouts 
changing into white mist. The sperm 
whale spouts the water through its blow 
hole.” 








| “Tt is odd,” said Dick, standing up 


on the forecastle, and looking to the 
east. ‘What do you may when you see 
spouts ?"’ 

‘“*There she blows,’ is the cry we 
use,"’ replied Tatty, his eye ranging 
along the water to the west. ‘ When 
the whale throws his body out of the 
water, the cry is, ‘there she breaches.’ 
If you should see spouts now, and could 
sing out in time——" 

“There she blows!"’ yelled Dick, with 
frantic earnestness. ‘There she blows— 





where his training in a/| 


were glad that Dick had turned against | 
them, arkl prevented the execution of | 


Tatty was spending all his | blows; there she blows!” 


Gentleman Dick, the pet of the ship, 
had been the first one to sight a whale, 


| He had been tried at the paddles and the , and had won the reward. 
“Hurry up, lads,” cried Sam Tully, | oars, and had shown himself such an | 
adept that by universal acclamation he | 





CHAPTER XVIII 
“THEAE 
The hitherto orderly ship was for a 
moment in the utmost confusion An 
the sound came to the ears of Tatty, he 
whirled suddenly, and saw Dick point 
ing out across the water to the east; and 
then, as he turned his piercing eyes that 
way, he saw that Dick had not been de 
cieved, and he joined his shout to that of 
the young discoverer. 
** There she blows; there she breaches!"’ 


sue BLOW!’ 


‘*Where away’ cried the captain, 
running forward, with a glass in his 
hand. 


* Two points off the lee bow,’ replied 
Dick, promptly. 


The old captain sprang on the rail and | 


brought his glass to a level, while 


| the men, anticipating the work before 


them, sprang forward, and began to 


| clear away the boata for lowering. 
Captain 
Manning, closing his glass with a snap. | 


‘We've got them!’ cried 
** Lay her one point nearer the wind, you 
at the wheel; northeast by east."’ 
‘*Northeast by eaat,’’ 
replied, 
** Keep her #0; steady."’ 
‘Steady it is, sir.” 
‘Lower away the boats,”’ cried the 
captain, “Jump, you sons of freedom, 
jump! ‘* 


Now then, timber toes, move! 

The splash of the four boats seemed to 
come at the same moment, and four 
long white streaks were seen gliding 
away from the side of the Dolphin— whale 
boata, those models of speed and strength. 
A description of one would suffice for the 
rest. In the first place, they are as light 
as boats can be made, which are ex 
pected to stand the shock of a heavy sea 
Pheir lines are perfect, and the bow and 
stern are exactly alike, forthe whale boat 
has no rudder but is steered with an 
(mal 

Paddles are tirst used, while the boats 
are creeping up to the school of whales, 
before they are alarmed and ‘sound "’ 
or dive. The men ait crouched upon the 
thwarts like Indians, grasping the pad 
dies in their strong, brown hands. In 
the stern sheets, the officer in charge is 
seated, holding the steering oar. The 
bowman is the harpooner, whose weapon 
lies in its place beside him. The tub is 
before him, containing the coiled whale 


line, perfect in every tibre, for a single 


kink in the rope may be fatal to a crew 
When the whale feels the 
*sounds,”’ if the rope catches for an in- 


iron, and | 





vtant, boat and orew would go down to 
the coral ia the twinkling of an 

Heside the paddie, there are the ones, 
tough, light and elastic, the work of the 
best makers. The harpooner has his 
weapon, the harpoon; the officer in 
charge another, the lance, a weapon with 
& point like a needle, and a long wooden 
shaft. 

The four boats keep together, paddling 
in silence, not a man daring even to 
whisper. Taey know well that if they 
can get close to the herd without 
seen, it may save them along and 
ous pull. paddies dip deep in the 
water, gripped with muscular fores, and 
come out without a splash. The Indian 


| his will, but he was not only ready, but | in his canoe is not more silent or skillful 


with the paddle than the old whaleman. 
| On they creep, the officers using their 
| steering oars with marvelous skill, a sin- 


| vidual members of the whaling fleet, | le turn of the broad blade turning the 


vat where they will, a 

As they paddled on swiftly, the eyes of 
| Dick Fenton were fixed upon the - 
He had read of whales, 


reality waa far beyond anything which he 
had imagined ponaible. There they lag, 
some moving slowly to and fro, 
great square lifted high above the 
water, their jawa < to 
scoop up the ‘red water,”’ upon which 
they were feeding. From time to 

a hollow roar was heard, as a great 

| whale shouldered his way through the 
amaller members of the herd, who gave 
way before him, for the sperm w 
pugnacious to the last degree. 


: 
: 


on. 
‘There go flukea!"’ cried the mate. 
* Soundings!" 
They saw the great broad flukes ele- 
vated, and the whales had gone 
into the opal depths of the sea. The men 
sat like statues, their hands 


the stern, lifted the pipe which lay on 
the thwart beside him and put it in his 
mouth, while his watoh lay « on the 
other side. He knew, this nea king, 
just how long the whale could stay under 
water, and puffing at his pipe, he calmly 
waited, There is a difference in the way 
in which officers manage a boat's crew, 
upon the whaling grounds. Some are 
calm and steady, others wildly profane, 
and others still half oraz th excite- 
ment, Weston was one the persua- 
sive, oily kind, and Forsythe excitable 
to the last degree. The captain, an old 
whaler, never allowed himself to be 
Hurried by anything. 

**Eyes in the boat,"’ whispered the 
mate, as he shut his watch, and put it 
in his pocket. ‘‘Now, boys, if affection 
for me stirs any bosom in this boat, I 
way you, show it now. Look at them 

uties, my lovely children. Think of 
the sperm, the clear, lovely sperm, every 
gallon so much more for your » oa 
shore. Don't. move until 1 give the 
word, and when I give it, spring.”’ 

But Dan Forsythe, his face tlushed 
with excitement, addressed his men thus: 

‘*Look out; the man that fails me 
now I'll knock all full of holes when we 

ston board, Sam Tully, if that Kanaka 
fait breed gets the best of you again, 
you ought to be kicked to death by a 
mule. We ought to beat—we must beat; 
we must, if we break our backs."’ 

The captain's orders were short and 
sharp. 

“Steady; eyes in the boat, and ready 
for the word, There she breaches— 
apring!’ 

Twenty-four oars dashed at once into 
the water, as the first whale hurled his 
ponderous bulk out of the sea, fallin 
again with a resounding splash. Kao 
officer had a reputation to sustain, and 
each man was keenly alive to the honor 
and pay to be received if their boat 
struck the first whale. Forsythe became 
“a maniac for the moment, and roared 
like a mad bull. 

“Ohhh! House you sleepers. Lend 
your backs, you slow-coaches, Jump 
for your lives and spring before | brain 
you with the oars, Put me on that 
whale, you villains! Beach me on their 
backs, you sluggards, quick! If that 
Kanaka beats you, Sam! Why don't 
oe spring, if ag pull your arma out. 
*ull, you devil's babies, pull! Go, be- 
fore | get crazy!’ 

But Weston’: oily voice encouraged 
his men more than the bellowing of 
Forsythe, 

“Pull, pull, my sons, Make the wood 
bend as you spring, and every stretcher 
tell. You love me, and I know it, but 
as yet you sleep. If tnere is any weak- 
ness in your backbones, say it now, and 
we'll go back to the ship, and | will ask 





| 
the helmaman | 
' 
! 


' mate. 


the captain not to sead me a lot of erip- 
ples in future. Oh, dv pull, do! fe 
grieves me to the heart that you re 
fume 

‘The boats rushed on towards the tly 
ing herd, the harpooners yelling like 
demons as they encouraged the men. 
The ferocious war-cry of Tatai Mainitu 
rang out on the clear air—" Hahaha! 
eo-ce-eah!’ Sam Telly's Yankee shout 
rang clear and full, the shrill ery of Pete 
Frobisher rang out across the water, and 
the thundering bass of Congo Ned, the 
negro nenpennes in the other mate's 
boat, was heard, as they dashed on. For 
a hundred yards they were head and 
head, and then the gigantic strength of 
Tatty began to tell, and the sharp nose 
of the captain's boat shot out beyond 
the rest, although they still strained 
every nerve. Forsythe worked his steer- 
ing oar with maniac strength, and the 
wheedling voice of Weston was heare 
more vily than ever, but for all that they 
could do, the captain's boat was two 
lengths ahead. Rach boat singled out a 
whale and dashed at it 

Dick was all excitement; every nerve 
in his body tingled, and he never pulled 
in any race with balf the vim he showed 
now, in the race for a whale. He saw 
the angular face of the Yankee mate 
brighten 

* You gain, you gain,’’ he whispered. 
‘There's one, Pete—a hundred barrels of 
prime sperm—rich, sweet sperm. Oh, 


j think of it, boys; think of the hours of 
| joy before you when we reach the sound- 


ing shores of old Connecticut. Look out 


now’ Six strokes and we are into them. 
Hla! Quick work now. Stand up, har- 
poon!” 


The order seemed to have been given 
by one man, but four had spoken. At 
the same instant up started four har- 
—— each with the bright steel in 

i 


s strong hand. 
shouted the 


“Give it to him—now!”’ 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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I am kaven the wide world round. 
And am often wanting found 
Where in plenty I abrund 

Shapes of every kind I've get 
Straight and crooked —oold and bet 
Whe can say that | am oot! 

Ever moving bere and there 

Bef and hard, fou! and fair, 
Burdens often great | bear 


Vet I frequently let fal) 

Many things however smal! 
Which I can't support at all 
Calm am I, yet know to foarn 
Some for me a distance roam, 
Though I may be found at home 
I'm a fluid, but appear 

As a solid, far and near, 

In a season of the year 





meet theeld be wedarekeed te —- | 
arearaly Everire Poet, Phiiede ) 


There are nome that can destroy me 
Dut if they aright employ me, 
Ww incdou bet edly enjoy me 
CHARADES 
1 
A lady firm and proud was she 
And he a fret of high degree, 
Infirm, and cress, and oid 


laa 


THE 


THE FOOTSTEP OF THE STAIR 


v sees & OTRO 
| bere rery many trearerce 

Thet @y beart ber bid ower 
There's little cor! (that’s brighter 

Thee the seunehine of ibe day 
And © \\tthe shee thet 's feted 

ls among (reerures (bere 
And I listen, when I see ft 

For o fustetep on the stair 
For « patter, petter petior 

‘We foot wtey om the etelr 


No@ thoee litthe feet are stient 
And the face ie biddes low 
reese 
enoe 
And | mise (hem is (he merning 
Petter o@ feet, ant faee se fair 
Hat | lieten moet at bed time 
For the feotetepe on the stair 
Por the patter, patter tter 
( the footetepe om the ttair 


Then shed come and Enee! beetle me 
In her little gown of white 
And shed eay her short preyer orer 
And @ould kiee me sweet get night 
And I listen im the teilight 
Theegh I know she tt not (here 
Hut | cannot ettii my yearning 
Por the footetepe om the etair 
Por the patter, patter patter 
{M the feotetepe on (he etair 
-_—-——_— 





WRI NG PROM THE GRAVE; 


The dames papa had sand she should, | 


Altho’ she vowed she never would 
Wed to the first for gold 
Aud eo, te change her wilful mund, 
The haughty lady was confines, 
Por days within her room 
Pa tewek the seconds in hie oare 
And bid her of bie rage beware, 
thy dread a dreadful doom 
The lady smiled, she had ue fear, 
Bhe knew her favored cavaler 
For ber would do and dare 
She fron the casement quick elopes, 
Papa and my first espying ropes, 
Felt like the wholes they were 


M. Merirvt 


nirte a pretty girl, 
te offend her, 
become his wife 


A young man « 
te don't wish 

Hut aske her to 
A week before December 


Hut when the question's put to her, 
A blush rune oer her cheek, 

She evidently fowls my frat, 
Aud therefore cannot speak 


My second on moet doors is found 
Por safety T would say 
My whole will name a character 
noone of Shakespeare's plays 
Wo Tyaneet 


My firet is dass the eve 
Seo rich, superb and grand 
And every one has fell ite power 


In thie and every land 


My eoooun!l may tn 
Which « 
It renders everything 
And hide's true nature's worth 


My whole, it ie a canopy 
CMT beerme bey lachiew fear 
When they go out te promenade, 
anywhere 
W. Tyumen 


ig te 


termed a veil, 
rrerapre mile the earth 


obscure, 


thy pleasure 


‘ 
my neat 


My firet i 


finret 


smd ny feat is my 


1 be marries! 


It 
My 


wited my secon 


socom? as my whol yhoranee 


nursed 
' 
In lalwer ard ten! } souls itnersed 


All hie 
tend 


VERBAL CHARADE 
able, ‘> 
its bimbo 


stave th othe try he = tar 


Pivet ie ins 
Second 


1 tert tte barge 
Teuat tect btn pega 
Third im sailing, but not in rowing 
Fourth in menting, bat net u 
Fifth in acre, but not 
Sixth’ but not in food 


eeowilhy 
n ron 


in forage, 


Seventh in charch, but not im stoeple 
Pighth in hing, but net in people, 
My whole is a statesman of much fame 
Vf yore rowel aright, Lowe tekd you his 

heatne 

DECAPITATION 

lf you a wale of woud behead, you'll 

then perceive a shoemaker s tool 
K. 4 


WOMAN'S AGE 
Shakspeare speaks « 
Woman's life has many stages 


f seven ages 

To old age none will make pretence 

Thetr ages all of innocence 

| tne ginal age to live to see, 

Without it you would frightened be 

Another age i round your hat, 

And one beneath your feet the plat 

And ope you see upon your plate 

And one you drink of ancient dat« 

And one before you tn a poll, 

Not quite # lange as music sere! 

You knew in another age, 

When flirting was in early stage, 

With the new curate-—don't deny it 

It could not be a crime to try it 

You had not then aspired so high, 

As diamonds, lace and frippery 

An age when you tried hand to get 

A splendid ducal cononet 

¥ An agt eet up for mvalry 

A tender age girls long to se« 

11 Another age goes by the train 

Your wedding troasseau doth contain 

An age you lef? with smiles and tears, 

Your opprest with anxious fear, 

At leaving thus your father's deor, 

Perhaps to see his face no more , 

For India bound, a bushing bride, 

That parent's hope, and joy and pride 

When you give over dancing, then 

Another age employs my pen 

Then comes the last sad stage of all, 

14 When minds are held in captive thrall 
M.E 


- 


~~ 


’ 


13 


[Anewers to the above will be given 
im No. 21.) 
Sarwers w “ Our Own Sphias” No. 15, Vol 4 
Cmaksves —!. Matech-lewss 2. Child 


Presse. — 
1—-NONE 
NOON 
Meracaam.—Fouw, Tool, Pool 
Exteusa.—*“ Where Ignorance is Blins 
"tis Folly to be Wise.” 


| unoumbed hair. 
Worp seas RCH | “Eugene, my son, let me speak with 
OPERA you. Come into my ryom." 

U8 | “Let me but greet Miriam first,’’ he | 
tHe | amid, as be ran up the steps. ‘‘! think 
aS Se | Lhave gould news for her. So one mo- 

| ment, ! 
Comvxpnums.—!. She would wish him | He had disappeared almost before he 
te come with « ring. 2% Because they ceased speaking, and be made his way 


The Stolen Heiress! 


BY MARY E WOODS8OR, 


avTnon oF “a woman's vow,” 






(Thiet serial we 
Hack numbers can ty a 
dealers through at the t nited Biatee of direct 
from thie office | 





XNXXI 


ther 


CHAPTER 
LEAVING A 


Miriam Danvers, crouching down upon 
the thuor, had heard all, and at last knew 
that she was lost, hut a strange calm 
had come upon her with this conscious 
ness ‘The old agonizing pain and dread 
wasall gone The thought came to her 
that she ought to come out and face these 
men, who had so cruelly plotted her 
downfall, and, coolly announcing ber 


yullt, tell them she was prepared to meet | 


her fate. Hut when she essayed to rise, 
she found that her strength had entirely 
denerted her 

She heard their footateps coming out 
again, and she made a resolute effort to 
ory aloud to them as they passed, but she 
felt that her trembling y ho had refused 


to give utterance to a single articulate 
mevennnel 
She heard them go forth, and knew 


| beveme forthe might 


when Parks, a little later, had closed the 
Hut «till she stirred 


! thet 


| knew, 


1 iy igela tend 


| at them for the last time 


| 


| 


How long she lay thezve neo one ever 
but the night must have been 
nearly gone when ashe at last staggered 
to her feet. She could see into the dim 
hall, and contrived to make 
her way up te her own room. All its 
her with a new sense of 
and that she was looking 


beauties struck 
her own shame 


breath save her own to disturb the tern 
ble stillness bugene’s portrait: smiled 
down brightly, lowingly, from abowe the 
It seemed te her that the large 
remling her very 


mantel 
truthfus 
theughts 
She got up hurriedly 
wardrobe, teok out her 
solid black and put if 
en) to amd veil to mateh, 
and when ahe had treed the former alblvut 


eyes were 
and poing to her 
Plainest dress of 
on Phen she 
fi a bonnet 
her head, she opened ber writing case, 


murmuring, DT must bid him farewell.” 


She sat down with a portfolo upon her 
lap, and looked up omee more at the por 
trait, when she teck up her pen and 
wrote, in a trembling, searcely legible 
hand 

Viv darling My darting lam nef worthy 
{ you, and, therefore, lg Mut lade lowe you 
Pugene Thave learned te lowe you with all 
the sirength and Meroeness and terror that de 


Ppeir alone can give 


She sealed these simple lines in an en 
velope, directed them, and placed them 
comapiouously upon a table 
my darling,” she whispered, 
looking up again, “in my girlhood the 
fancy —never known to mortal being, least 
of all Known to him that Llowed Caspaa 
Lan at onee to betray him, 
Leonor Danvers, and poor Louis; but it 
was all nothing te the tender gratitud 
and devotion which | know now, when 
that I feel for my husband 

me, hugene 
soul you might 


on 


~ caused me 


it os tome late 
You might 


creatpess of your 


forgive 
but 


the shame would kill me if | had to meet | 


you again after you knew all, I never 


} themgrht this could be so until now."’ 


theught 
her, and her whole countenance changed | 


) me strike him the 
jas worse than death, before I go.’ 


She was turning away, when 


of Philip Danvers came over 


suddenly 

‘Tlow Thate him’ she eried. ‘Let 
blow that he will feel 
And 
again she took up ber writing materials 


You have parsucd me relentiossiy from the 
howr LOret crossed your threshold It may be 
for the double purpote of Fisiting upon me the 
vine of my mother towards you--end you have 
acoumplished your design —you have driven a 
from it forever But lalee have my revenge 







shall bury weh me @ evcret that you would freely 
barter ali gous heer ded wealth A. tnow-—a4 te ows. 
eft forme by my mother whem she took liane of 
the (hinge of (has world ore thal comceraa | 
a reat of bleed —the ef where fate you 
ate qrerent ince infeacy This thought 
@ill « ort me even in the egunies of death 
Pakewni: 
When this also had been sealed, she 


swept nomeleasly down the steps, and 
going once more into Mr. Danvers’ read 
ingroom, laid it among his papers 
When she returned she went directly to 
the front door, and opening it, went out, 


_ closed ot after her, and walked away 


through the streets as the day was be 


| ginning faintly to dawn in the east 





(HAPTER XXXII 


PAITH AND LOVE 


Alta quarter past three Eugene came 
home by the same route that he and his 
beautiful wife had come, on the eve of 
the opening of our story, when he had 
intraduced her for the first time amid 
the scenes of his youth; only now his 
ringing foutatep echoed alone upon the 
tease llated pavement, and he came bound 
ing im, admitting a gust of frozen air 
through the open door, his cheery face 
beaming with life and animation, eager 
opens in look and manner. 

r. Philip Danvers came out from his 
with a pale, disturbed face, and 


Phere was no | 5 


in the | 


some | 


SATU RDAY 


“ Miriam! Miriam" be called 

There was no anewer, and he looked 
inte her bouduir, but the beloved face 
and ferm did ma greet him. 

‘Poor darling”’ he murmured, ‘‘ she 
is weeping alone in the nursery, | | 
may. Ab! there is no sacrifice I would 
not make to secure ber bappiness."’ 

This was the sim truth, and he 


would have verified it with his life if) 


need be 
Returning into his own room, the note 
upon the table, in ber well-known hand, 


caught his eye. He took it up, and 
opened it with yy The 
strange lines dazed bi vefore he could 
at all take in their meaning. 

‘My darling! My dariing’ | am not 
worthy of you, and, therefore, 1 go. Rut 
| de lowe you, Kugene have learned to 
love you with all the atrength and flerce 
noes and terror that despair alone can 
sive 

“Where is she gone’ he maid, va- 
cantly, with bis hand to bis head, ‘She 
is scarcely visiting, in her spirits, and in 
such weather, | fancy. Good heavens’ 
now that I think of it, my father’s face 
wemed full of a tender pity, Perhaps 
she is sick below, where my mother could 
be with her.” 

He was downstairs again ina flash, 
striding into his father's presence 
| ‘Father, is Miriam in my mother's 
| room? She—she, from your look, I fear, 
in wick, or she would have been here to 
| weleome me. Only let me see her.” 

**Kugene, my son,’’ began his father, 

ravely, ‘sit down and listen to me. 
Tan are & man, and will, | am sure, 
| manifest a man's strength. You must 
prepare yourself for a severe shock.’ 
| Eugene was standing in the middle of 
the thoor, a few feet in front of his father, 
who sat near the fire, in a large arm 
chair, The light had all died out from 
the face of the former, until he was the 
older looking man of the two, as they 
steal thus, in striking contrast to each 
other—the one atype of grave dignity 
and tirmness, the other struggling that 
he might not display worse than a wo 
man's weakness 

Kugene was running 
vously through his hair, 
be staring at nothing 

My son’ exclaumed Mr. Danvers, 
in a loud, clear tone, “are you listening 
tome” | told you that | had something 
} to tell you 

* Ves 

fusedly 
calm 


his hand ner 
and seemed to 


Kuyene, con 
trying to be 
you think me 


Yes, | 


yes, aliawe red 
that ws, 1 am 
[would net have 
llesws amanthan I 


| ought to be 
} will hear you now 
! 
| 


What ix it?’ 
“You did not tind your—wife in her 
rvome v"" 

Mr. Ifanvers hesitated even now, as 
though he hated even 
such «a relationship between them 

"No, she was not there.” 

* Did you see a note upon the table ad- 
dressed to you’ 

‘ + 


Ven. 

‘What did it contain?’ 

“Tt is that that puzzles me,’’ said 
Rauyene, ina more natural tone. “Ah! 
it did quite confuse me at first, 
There" handing his father the crumpled 
bit of paper he had held in’ his hand, 
"You can read for yourself, She speaks 
of being unworthy the angel!—and 
of going somewhere, because she loves 

Can you explain’”’ 

Yes; if you will allow me—but, as I 
| said, you must prepare to be overwhelmed 
with sorrow and shame,’’ 

“Tlold!" ered Eugene, suddenly, as 
though to arrest any further expression 
from the other, or theught within him 
wolf ‘You used the word ‘same,’ 
father, in connection with my wife. It 
was accidental, | know, bat it was hor 

Now ken This 
Miriam is in 


vou, 


she, 


rible sonstrous 


slow torture is killing me 
the house?" 

“No,” 
| He moved a little uneasily, and put his 
| hand to his head again 

* You said no; Twill remember that 
But | must goto her. Where is she?’ 

io not know,”* 

‘Don't kn But-—pshaw' She is 
out in the carriage, T suppose, and some 
thing hasdetained her. She would have 
been here to weloome me if she could, I 
know, She could hardly have thought it 
necessary to leave word.” 

My boy,’ said Mr. Danvers, impres- 
sively, “why do you seem determined to 
cheat yourself in this way’) Your own 
chivalrous, high-toned nature forbids 
| you to suspect others; but you have seen 
enough of the world to know that hy- 
poerisy and crime do exist." 

** But general ethics can have nothing 
| to do with this case, father. You saw 
| Miriam at breakfast ?"’ 


‘Rh 

* When did she go away?’ 

* During the night, last night.”’ 

“Ah! my God! Then the poor dar 

ling has been sorrowing alte in her 
room, and thinking of her lost bey, until 
her reason has been disturbed. She had 
grown feeble and nervous. You have, 
of course, sent out all our friends and 
) the polioe-—and they have made no re 
port 4 

*None,”’ 

*T must go and direct them, day and 
night, in person, until she ix brought 
back 
readily as | 
will draw us together, 1 
hone.” 

‘Eugene,’ said Mr. 
will not see you again 
aay in her note” 
lyew. She saw Guay 
grew alarmed 
possessed of many facts in her past life | 
| which would ruin ber in your estimation. 


The affinity of our souls 
must go at 


Danvers, 


Fisher bere, and 


** Father’ cried Eugene, in a terrible 
voice, “you may take advantage of our 
relation to stab me with refined cruelty; | 
but warn your friend, Guy Fisher, that | 
if he breathes her name in my hearing, | 
with other than courtly deference, | | 
shall slay him as I would a tiger. / lore 
her’ ltrwat Aer! Say nothing, if you 
will not speak well of her, as you value 
my life, and woukl ever look upon my 
face again.”’ 


This might be madness. Mr. Danvers, | 


from his stand-point, thought that it 


KEVENING 


ou with theee words: *‘And how he 
owed her™ 

Loyal to the last, Eugene, like the 
gentleman's son you were, faith and love 
were so inwoven with your thoughts of 
her, that the world’s scandal only made 
her the purer in your eyes—the vicarious 
offering upon our earth's guilty altars of 
sacrifice’ 

‘Her sensitive nature has been ha- 
rassed into the belief that 1 might love 
her leas for some incident of her old life 
that she had not thought proper to 
divulge, while, for my life, | would not 
have had her recall one memory that 
could have made her heave a sigh. 
required ne confession—as | made none— 
when we agreed to take each other for 
better or for worse, and I will have none 
now. Let me but come up with her, and 
IU bring her back and save her if she is 
still alive. And, oh, my God! grant that 
in this berighting of her mind, she may 
not dimly recall the fate of her lost child's 
nurse, with thought to imitate it.” 

Never once did he doubt but that she 
had gone forth, in the aberration of her 
mind, not knowing what she did, and 
that sorrow for Cect! had been the leading 
cause 

Whatever it was, his duty as her loving 
husband was the same: to bunt for her 
in person and through all public agencies, 
until he should tind and shelter her once 
here 

No time for dinner or other idle delay. 
He took horses at the nearest coach stand, 
and then on to the police stations with 
for the winter's night was fast 
commg on. At every solitary female 
ligure going through the streets he looks, 
and there were many lonely women, deso 
late as she, perhaps, all houseless in the 
coming storm this winter's eve, but the 
form he sought was not amongst them 
all 

Some 


speed; 


lonely moving shadows, with 
women's drapery about them, he espiced 
in corners of bridges, looking over at the 
shivering, shimmering waters; or down 
where the larger shadows of nature 


| towered ahove them by the river's side; 


here to admit of | 


and once or twice dark, shapeless objects 
tloated past him, eddying with the tide, 
more solitary than all the rest; and cling 
ing with a drowning hold upon his 
thoughts. Was she there? Would he 
tind his queenly idol among the living or 
the dead” These alone were the thoughts 
that occupied him during the livelong 
nught; and for many days to come, 
scarcely tasting food, and taking no rest 
except when nedding new and then upon 
the through solitary streets, and 
out upon the yet more solitary heaths, 
and roads that led off into wild country 
wastes, where the very shadows of the 
forest oaks threw a ghastly gloom across 
the desokite landscape 

And as the hours went, worth their 
additional thousands now, as hope be- 
came more faint, the impercipient sub- 


way 


| stance of a presentiment occupied the 














**she | j man, 





| haps, as much as it would ever do 


| 


j 


vacant seats beside Eugene, and took 
gradual possession of his heart and mind, 
that he should never more find her as she 
had been in the blessed past, that had 
been so without a cloud to him, And in 
those few days, those who had known 
him all the while, perceived that he was 
growing old and gray, and murmured, 
sympathetically: 
Tow he loved her!’ 
CHAPTER XXXIIL. 
GUERRE ALA MORT. 


On the morning when Miriam escaped 
from the Danvers’ mansion—that stood 
back, impressively grand upon its stately 
grounds, and gave no outward token of 
the wrongs that had been wrought with- 
in—she had drawn her heavy veil about 
her face, and hurried away at random, 
only counting upon putting the greatest 
possible distance between herself and 
that within the shortesttime, To escape 
from it, and to escape forever, was all 
her desire now. 

‘*He might pardon me—I believe he 
would,”’ she murmured; ‘but | can 
never face him when he knows all that. 
He trusted me so fully. Only let me get 
away now. Only let me never see him 
again,”’ 

(on and still on she strayed, until her 
feet grew sore and weary, yet she dared 
not stop 

Later in the day carriages rattled past | 
her, whose occupants would still have 
bowed in lowly reverence had they but | 
caught a glimpse of her face, for it was 
not known to them yet; but she turned 
away her head, and shrunk along with 
the timid air of servant who might have 
been guilty of theft. Weary and more 
weary she grew, and when the evening 
came she was still tottering with feeble 
steps along the obscurer streets, where 
those who knew her in her power never 
came. In all her wretchedness she re- 
membered that she was safe here, and 
she drew aside her veil that her suffocated 
lungs might breathe the freer air. Men 
and women passed and looked wonder. 
ingly at her, for over her still splendid 
beauty there was yet the unmistakable 
stamp of high cultivation and association, 
and a chitdliee pensiveness of expression 
that the homeless Magdalene cannot 
assume. 

The street lamps were being lit, when, 


Of course, no one will find ber so | almost fainting from fatigue and hun- 


gr for she had tasted no food since the 
ay before—she half staggered against a 
man who was brushing past hers The 


notes of his voice caused her to look ap; 


She knew that he was | and turning suddenly, she seized him by 


the arm. 

**In the name of heaven who are you” 
The veil had fallen partially over ber face | 
again, and that face had ch , per- 
~T wa 
death and burial o« this day. 

“My name could interest a stranger 
| but little,’ answered the man, unamia- 
bly, ‘‘and those who were once my 
friends, were but too ready to forget it.” 

“Stop! she cned, throwing back her 
veil and lifting her face to his. ‘‘Strange 
as this last encounter may be, 


| these years, | know you—you are Caspar 


was, and a madness of such dangerons | 
| wards the light, and the shadow rendered 
) her eee indistinct. 


character, that he dared not provoke it 
farther 
“She has, of course, taken refuge 


somewhere, and will not be found at) 


attempt to deceive him, | can far. | 
nich him the proofs, Yet my heart was 


y for him. My Ged! 
kel terrae she 


wrung 
what a 


Sane ta 


; 


Lenox.”’ 
** And you?" 


She was standing with her back to- 


do you not know °"" 
ad 
Bd nae him nervously by the arm, 
him back under the full glare of | 
oy street “e. 
“Now! 


eet ne oe tet 
oe You will not 

“No, Miriam Roscoe Dupre Danvers, | 
»” he exclaimed, | 

. wh J in the 

this hour of the Was 
we so 





after tue usual habit, uttered a | 
What does she | brief apology, to which she was givin 
She 4 not worthy of | no thought until something in the fi 


after all | 





POST. 


** What a devil you always were!” she 
murmured, in a half soliloquy. “ And, 
oh my God, how I learned to hate you! 
I muat talk to you about this before T "aie, 
and the end is not far, I think. Where 
shall it be? I have something to tell you 
that the world shall not bear. 

“As you spoke of death, and I don’t 
suppose the subject you would discuss is 
particularly pleasant, ee we choose 
an ye place, 0 in here?”’ 

He turned down the street, and 
they were now passing a church set back 
among the tombstones. 

“Into the churchyard?’ she asked, 


hesitating|y. 
“Yes; why not?" 
‘Why not, indeed,"’ she answered, 


with a bitter laugh, as she followed him 
through the little gate, ‘‘when I hope 
soon to be here, if they will only give me 
a place.”’ 

“So you are er, last?’ he 

said, turning round he Bible had 
told me that if we have faith to remove 
monntains it shall be done, and I had 
never believed it until now."’ 

**T have suffered all my life!’ she cried 
out bitterly; ‘‘and you were demons to 
pursue me thus. But, thank God, I 
shall triumph in the end. You have 

j cast me out from my home, you have 
| turned my husband E. me, and you 
have brought me here to die. But you 
will not wish still to pursue a woman 
who, of her own choice, has but a few 
| hours to live. I would see my child once 
jmore. Take me to him.” 

“When you murdered the father ?"’ 

“You worse than stock or stone’ 

| exclaimed; ‘‘am I not paying penance 
| for that now? He is better off than you 
or Il. It was of the child I spoke. I 
must see him.” 

** It is impossible. 
| ‘« Impossible’ how? You will surely 
not deny that you were instrumental in 
taking him from me?" 

‘* No.” 

**Is he alive ?”’ 

“Yea.” 

“Then why may I not see him °’’ 

‘Ile is a thousand miles from here.”’ 

** Where ?"’ 

“I do not know, exactly; and if I did, 
the time has not come to tell you.” 

She had sank down on a tombstone, 
too feeble to stand. 
| *T tell you," she said, feebly, ‘there 
b 


ry 


” 








- but a few more hours of life for me 
an you not see that” 

*You were in almost a similar strait 
when you made the world, myself in- 
cluded, believe, until very recently, that 
Louis Dupre was dead. Yet see with 
what flying colors you came out of that. 
Your husband may pursue you even 
naw, and agree to forgive the past.’ 

** But I tell you he knows «// ere this,”’ 
she cried, sharply; ‘‘and I will hide my- 
self at the vottom of yonder river ot 
ocean, rather than see him again. 

“Have you thought of Leonora Dan- 
vers to-day ?”’ he asked, moodily, stand- 
ing like Nemesis above her. 

**No, She, too, is dead, I suppose, 
And, besides, she had crossed my path. 
I did only what she would have done in 
my place.”’ 

* And yet it was for your share in her 
this,”’ he fairly hissed inanswer, ** You 
are now suffering a part of what she 
endured for so long.” 

**Her husband was the one to avenge 
her,’’ said Miriam, with bowed head, 

“Her husband!" repeated Lenox, 
savagely. ‘** You two were leagued to- 
gether, until one would have imagined 
your object was, by a double murder, 
to unite two of the most wicked people 
onearth. Yet not even you could have 
drawn me aside, until my vengeance 
had first overtaken hin!”’ 

**Well,”’ she exclaimed, ‘it is done. 
Ile, you say, is dead, and I am speedily 
ta follow. What would you more ?”’ 

** That you should live, and suffer, 
replied, with slow emphasis, ‘* Suffer as 
you have made others do, No, he lives; 
but his fate is sealed more securely than 
yours, He is to drag out twenty years 

in a prison cell.”’ 
| **My God! you could feel that towards 
} aman who had befriended you as he did, 
and yet you call me wicked?’ she cried, 
in amazement. 
* Befriended me for what ?” exclaimed 
Lenox, in a terrible voice. ‘* That he 
j Inight have a fag at school, and play the 
princely patron, By education he in- 
ouand - capacity to suffer, and then 
creased may 0 put me te the rack. Did 
I owe gratitude to Aim?’ 








**But IT can prove to you that he was 
less guilty than you," replied Miriam, 
earnestly, “though that is no business 
of mine. 
in your hands, anything if you will only 
| listen to my prayer att og and let me 


see my boy. Will you do it” 
WO, 
“See, | am kneeling in the dust to 
you. I, who have never sued to mortal 


before. It is a little thing to grant to a 
dying woman, that she may see her only 
child for a few moments, to warn him 
against the shoals upon which he has 
been wrecked.” 

But we have carefully steered his 
bark over the same track,’’ he replied, 
with a bitter laugh, ‘and its natural 


tendency was to follow. No, as your 
race began with crime, so shall it 
end.”’ 

* And you refuse me still?" 

“Yes.” 


‘No prayer for mercy—no confession 
| can move you?” 
io.” 


4 Where is the woman who appealed | 


te me, and whom I spurned; the woman 
whom I first betrayed, and whom you 
afterwards made your wife—Nina Da 
Costa ” 
| Bah" 

/ must have 


“he laughed cruelly, still. ** You 

known better than that. It 
was strictly a marriage de concrenance, 
that we might help each other in matters 
| like this." 

* Aud she is not your wife?’ 

* We are searcely fonder of each other 
than you and I, except that we did con- 
sent to work together for a while. No.”’ 

* Well, | would see her.” 


“For what purpose’ Would you 
| think to move her ™” 
| ‘She had a woman's heart in her bo- 
jsom. Yes." 


“You have changed it to stone,” he 


| answered. “ So appeal to me—to these 
—— above the i here, rather than 
to her.” 


“I do not believe it. I spurned her, 
it is true, but she will listen to me now. 
Can I see her oY 
| “* Yea. Follow me.’ 

He went out with her again, but they , 
had gone but afew hundred yards, when | 
he rapped at me Seve SS See 
eam, Ged 6 wales tee eines bade him 


enter. 
ta ntloeed te Micon. hn Don 
Nima DaCosta 





”* she | 


ruin that I have pucened you, even to) 


* he | 


I have papers that I can place | 
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sat under the ht, busil enna 
with her io ew Ne , 
“Good evening,”’ said Lenox. “I 
have brought you a visitor.”’ 
and confronted 
Miriam again un- 


Nina ta quick! 
the woman in black. 
covered her fave, and the two stood for 
a moment, in dumbfounded silence, look - 
ing at each other. 

“You had not expected me so soon,”’ 
said Miriam, quite calmly, “but your 
united work was well done, and I am 
bere 

“Then,” answered Nina, with a wicked 
smile, *‘ for once in my life, I am glad to 
see you, though I have got to learn the 
object of your visit."’ 

**T am cast out from home," replied 
Miriam, in the same tone. ‘All my 
crimes are kuown, and shame has over- 
|}taken me. I come as you did to mea 
year ago, to ask for mercy.”’ 

“Aud you shall have it.'’ The tone 
was cold and hard, and the face cruelly 
triumphant. ‘* What is it you wish ?’’ 

“To see my child, whom you, too, 
have so long and so wickedly hid from 
me," answered Miriam. rou have 
hunted me to the death. I feel it in 
every throb of my heart. Well, against 
me you may have had cause of hatred, 
but surely he is innocent. I would see 
, him once more; it is the dying prayer 
| of a mother’s heart. Only bring ies to 
me for a few moments before I yo."’ 


**Did you ask it of him ?’’ questioned 
Nina, pointing to Lenox. 

“Ten.” 

* And he refused ?"’ 

“Tea” 

“And you thought I would heed 
you?” 

“Ten,” 


‘Then listen to me.’’ She, too, had 
risen, and now stood before the woman 
whose grand beauty had heretofore se- 
, cured her all trium 7 but whom the 

retributive justice of heaven had at last 
overtaken. ‘‘ You come to me to sue for 
mercy. You who have persistently and 
soullessly destroyed my whule life! 
You, who, to be revenged on Leonora 
Leslie, for some unknown cause, slap 
dered her, enticed her husband into your 
_ crafty nets, and spent his fortune. Yeu, 

who could not spare a stranger who aad 
never wronged you, but while profesing 
to be my dearest friend, were agai ex- 
erting your wiles over the mas who 
loved me, until you maddened bim into 
making you his wife. You ast merce 
of me! Yet, as God is my judge, 
might have granted it, had you stopped 
| there. I might have forgiven you for 
Louis’ sake, had you been kind, and 
true, and tender to him, for I loved him 
as I have never done ‘anything in this 
world—as I fear I shali never do my 
Giod, But see, you had no sooner spent 
his money, and that whieh your father 
, had so fraudulently secured from Arnold 

Leslie, in a vain effort to save that father 

from the punishment of the law, which 
jhe so ric hy merited, than you wearied 
| of the husband you had sworn to cherish ; 
and only lacking the courage to kill him 
mercifully at one blow, you murdered 
him by inches, that you might secure 
another and a richer husband, that with 
your acctirsed beauty you might queen 


it in the high plac ‘en of the earth. Can 
; you de ny all this?" 
| ‘No,’ 
9» 


By: And still you ask me for mercy ‘ 

“Ven,” 

The dark circles about Miriam's eyes 
gave her a spectral look, as she uttered 
these monosyllables in a clear, hard 
tone. 

‘‘ Hear me then again," replied Nina, 
with a ringing laugh. *‘When I, who 
had been deserted and forgotten by you 
both, learned how you had betrayed and 
tortured and maddened him, my whole 
nature was changed. Like the » Hr be- 
| fore, I became an enraged tigress, whose 
hungry fury was never to be appeased, 
until you had been hunted down and de- 
stroyed with such tortures as you in- 
tlicted on him, I have traveled through 
foreign countries, have traversed whole 


} continents, and have crossed stormy 
j}oceans. | have walked hundreds of 
miles alone, have endured hunger and 


| cold and wretchedness, determined that 
| nothing but death should induce me to 
give over until I could say to my lost 
love, ‘you have been avenged.’ And 
yet, you have come to me!"’ 
u the name of God, yes. 
‘‘A name you never called on, until 
you were in the dust,’’ returned Nina, 
sharply. ‘‘ Nor shall it be profaned now. 
You had far better appeal to the wind 
than to me, for that does change. Do 
you think that I have suffered all this, 
| that each of us—this man here, and I— 
I mean, have suffered and toiled as we 
| have done, to show mercy to you, when 
the poisoned arrow first begins to wran- 
| klein your bosom. No, against all the 
| Vigilance of the hundred detectives your 
money has employed, we have hidden 
the child from you, and you should not 
see him to-night though the whole world 
could be laid at my feet as & recompense. 
If that is all you wanted you can go. 
“Only tell me?" cried Miriam, clasp- 
ing her hands wildly, “if you have him 


” 


here—if he is within the sound of my 
voice. Cecil! Cecil!’ she called. 

“Cry until you faint,’’ returned Nina, 
coldly; *‘ but he will not answer you. 


He is far enough away by this. 
*And you refuse to tell me where ?”’ 
asked Miriam, suddenly, with a strange 
gleam in her dark eyes. 
‘Yes—a thousand times yes.’ 
“And you,’ she continued, 
tow ards Lenox. 
‘I told you outside, Yes.’ 
“But I might tell you a secret in ex- 
change, that you would go down on your 
knees to me, as I am doing, to learn,’ 
she exclaimed. ‘‘ Suppose I could reveal 
to you the mystery at pens birth—could 
tell you where, among the mighty of the 
land, you could tind your parents, a 
your true name?” 


turning 


‘Bah! he laughed. ‘You are sub- 
tle at romance. should never believe 
yeu. We are about even now, I think, 


and I may go. You two can finish your 
recriminations at leisure,"’ and he started 
| towards the door. 

‘* Stay ‘'* cried Miriam, springing after 
him. “‘Stay and let my dying curse 
pone you. It —— all, you —_ 
' have blighted m et I might hare 
iugheen pan ~~ Ang of pl listened to 
my prayer, but you oa net. You 
have sealed 


your birth. 
4 mate r 
| most princely fortunes in the land, which 


pee ee beyond all doubt, but you 
| shall see that Rete io ctrenger with mo, 
| 100, than even ven a mother's love. I 


not tell you, though you could place my 
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child this moment in my arms, and re- 
store me tenfold to my husband's con- 
fidence and love. Mart well what / sa 

I shall take that secret with me to t 
grave, and you will have to pluck ul thence 
ere you know the blood that pulses through 
your veins, Se I shall triumph even then. 
Furewell.”’ 

She was turning, towards the door, 
when the fatigue and wretchedness of 
the day overcame her suddenly, and 
throwing up her hands with a cry, she 
fell, fainting to the floor. 

Lenox lifted her in his arma. 

“Change her clothing, quic kly, and 
let me summon a ph sician,"’ he said, 
hurriedly to Nina. T would not have 
her die, now and here, for the world. 
We must bring her back to life, if atten- 
tion can doit. If disclosure be necessary, 
you can summon her husband. You 
can truly say that she appealed to you, 
and did not wish her whereabouts to be 
known by her friends. She must not dic.” 

“1, too, would have her live,"’ replied 
Nina. ‘* But go, or it may be too late." 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
RESTORED. 


The Danvers house kept up its state, 
as people of the sort somehow can and 
will, through all. Mrs. Danvers, the 
elder, was, of course, nervously indis- 
posed—that was perfectly allowable in 
a womai—and Mr. Danvers unapproach- 
ably grave and stern. Eugene came and 
went sometimes, but all the old joyous 
life had died out from bis walk and look. 
The servants moved about, in the execu- 
tion of their duty, as well as paid servants, 
in a great house will--helping wonder- 
fully, in their own way, to maintain its 
dignity. Seandai might run riot outside, 
but here a pall was spread, and no rude 
hand dared turn it down, 

(mee again, after some days, Mr. Dan- 
vers had approached Engene. 
you should be reconciled. She would 
never have abandoned you if she had felt 
worthy of your love.’’ 

“She was worthy.” he replied in a firm 
tone. ‘Father I would have you hear 
me once for all, You see I am calm (o- 
day, a perfect dead sea calm. You had 
heard something about iny wife when she 
tirst came. You have heard something 
of a much graver nature now, I see. You 
may believe it; I don't ask you whether 
you do or not, and I don't want to know. 
1 loved har enough to make her my wife, 
and I will trust her still. There is some- 
thing divine in believing and having 
faith, through all the darkness of the 
world’s infidelity. You wish to tell me, I 
see, but it will do no good. You do not 
wish t» punish me; that is oe apo 
from the great sympathy I read in your 
face. Well, cherish that sympathy for 
me, if you will. I need it, God knows, | 
but I refuse to hear you. I refuse to be 
convinced, If she is living, 1 shall find 
her. 
that will be God's work.”’ 

And the father was, for once, awed by 
the son. 

But smother it as they would, the fire 
must burst out, 

Young Mrs. Danvers had grieved for 
her lost child, until her delicate nervous 


constitution had been quite upset, and | 


she had left her home, in the temporary | 
fever of delirium, to look for it. 

All this sounded very well, and per- 
sons employed to retail it might do se 
with quite a grave face; but there «re 
people, in sagacious Yankeedom, you 
must know, my reader, who will not be 
fed with chaff, or bamboozled in any 
way. 

Rumor, always busy, persists that its 
long nose is as aristocratic as any one’s, 
and that it has a perfect right to thrust 
it ‘nquisitively into any matter presented 
for its consideration, 

Allthe bulletins on earth could not 
convince if that there was not something 
radically wrong in the Danvers family. 
Not to believe this, was to confess your- 
self nobody. Young Mrs, Danvers had 
been a remarkable woman; 
had ahead. Oh. yes, a head much too 
steady to be upset for anything. 
Tiffany's, the jewelers, and Stewart's, 
the yreat mercantile emporium, this 
splendid patroness of their stock was 


freely discussed by the tradeamen behind | 


the counter. 


Loftily inscrutable as she had ap- 


veared, they had never—do yon know— | 
{ She had been | 
| rules, and she begins to waik about her 


lieved her exactly right. 
far too handsome. Women themselves, 
and certainly their parents and husbands, 
are much better off when they have not 
more than their share of beauty. She 
had been a stranger, too, and the wisely 
wary will always look after the antece- 
dents of an unknown and beautiful wo 
man, who flashes suddenly into the very 
zenith of high life, from—nobody knows 
where. And it was rumored that En 
gene Danvers had taken her — on 
trust, with no other security than her 
face. She had been confessedly the 
widow of an army officer, and the camp 
is not a good school for a pretty woman's 
morals, 

At balls and suppers and operas, in se- 
leet coteries where she has been freely 
uwimitted peeress; at levees, where she 
has queened royally, they handle her 
now with gloves, it is true, but some- 
thing roughly for all that. How had it 
happened? With whom had she gone? 
Elopements were shocking things, but 
they were becoming quite common. 

And so she is discussed by her set, 
with studied shoulder shrugs, with the 
raciest slang in vogue, amongst street 
corner swells; and that perfection of in 
difference which the Aaut ton can mani 
fest for our direst misfortunes. 

**Poor, dear Eugene! As good a fel- 
low as ever lived. But always was a 
little odd, you know, and would have his 
own way. He might have known she 
was not to be trusted.’ ° 

And Eugene! 

The hardiest of them all would not 
have dared one shrug or slang before him 
for all they were, or might be worth in 
workdly gé>ds. And Mr. and Mrs. Dan- 
vers wept as they looked at him, mur 
muring deep down in their hearts, “It 
is better so."' But even this they would 
not tell him now, for all their wealth. 

And all this while, Miriam had lain in 
the house of the woman who had pur- 
sued her to her downfall, dangerously il! 
by turns, wildly delirious or lethargically 
ry Much talked she all this while 

znuis Dupre, of Cecil and Allaine, of 
her father and the Danvers household, 
but no word of what she had hinted on 
that last night to Caspar Lenox had since 
passed ber lips. Talk to her as they 
would, her answer was: ‘It must die 
with me; to know it he shall wring it , 
from my grave."’ 

“Your sister has something on her 
mind,” said the old doctor, who, how- 
ever, chanced to be a good one, to Nina. 


‘There is some one she wishes to see; sets a man below his real worth in the ger. 
change had come over the recluse, to! ning manners, 


and unless she does, she must die.” 


** My son, | 


If she is dead, I must submit, for | 


and she had | 


At) 


THE 


| “Your sister only in misfortune,’’ Cas- 
par Lenoz, in secret. “She 
a to you as woman to woman not 
to y her, and you But 
her life is at stake. y will never 
know you. Send for ber husband.”’ 


That was easily . The lady 
had come about nightfall the streeta, 
and relating a touching story, without 


telling her name, had fallen in a swoon 
upon the floor, They were sisters in 
misfortune now, and it had been only 
through delirious mutterings, and the 


advertisements in the papers, that she | 


had begun to suspect. 
Eugene came, as every one knew he 
would, in r haste. He never doubted 
ithe truth of what he heard, He was 
satisfied to find Miriam at last. He 
would make this seemingly good woman 
who had protected her rich, though she 
might bury the reward as Athelstane did 
‘coming out of the Danish camp, as soon 
as his k was turned. 

Poor, hollow-eyed Miriam, she had 
dreaded this encounter, as worse than 
death, while she knew all; but now that 
she knew nothing, it affected her not at 
all. Ifshe coul 
have known all he felt, above humilia- 
tion, some comfort might surely have 
come to her at the last, but he was as the 
veriest stranger to her. 

Great physicians came and went, and 
on the earliest possible day, she was 
transported back to the grand old place, 
and up the stately stairway to her own 
old rooms, 

Eugene had written ring 
father, saying, ‘‘ Shall I bring her there, 
or take her with me to a public house ! o 
And Philip Danvers, learning from Dr. 
Westman that the end was very near, 
replied, for Eugene's sake, but with re- 
luctance still: 

** Here!’ 

Not so near as they 9 

Night and day, night an day, by her 
side, watched Eugene; but no word or 
smile of recognition greeted him still. 
Her mind seemed far away, wandering | 
through unknown realms. 

Great physicians came and went, came | 
and went, and still the end had not come. 
Dr. Westman still reported death as 
waiting at the door. But, monsieur le 
docteur, it was not ready to enter yet. 

At last she began to mutter somewhat 
more coherently of the things about her, 

| and to situp in bed, but there was yct 
| no light of reason in her eye. 
| Nina had dropped once or twice into 
| the servant's halt to learn how the lady 
| was, 
| “Going,” some of the attendants re- 
ported, ‘ but she certainly does hold on. 
| One or two of the doctors contend that 
| if her child could be brought back, her 
reason might yet be restored, and she 
could live; tes as they have not found 
| the boy yet they are not likely to do it, 
I think. He must be dead.’ 
This was reported at once to Lenox. 
“T will estaasanh for the child, with- 
| out delay,"’ he cried. ‘*We have no 
| farther need for him. He shall be re- 
stored to her now, to bring her back to 
the things of this world, if possible. She 
muat not die!"’ 
Must not, if love or hatred can pre 
vent; but Caspar Lenox knew that the 
death angel heeds not the prayers of one 
or the imprecations of the other. Our 
| idols are cut down and our enemies 


to his 


have seen him; could | 


SATURDAY 


TAKEN FROM LIVE 


BY A®TLEY &. BALD WIR 
I know quite wel just now il eall the rage 
Te _— oat knee to “women's heavenly 


And A. Theat her eyes and pot her duly 

Hat, ob. ye men, ye men, if i but knew 

Hew “lovely woman” really laughs at you 
When all her sterling virtues you ignore 

And all her petty vanities adore 

Sw compliments you think mast please 


a eight times out of ten they only tease 


“Tis very ‘Vike you'll Gad te 
That reel women “ worshi 
| A Woman true, to empt 
| Man's fulsome words 
Matter, 
Content to be what Heaven's wisdom made her, 
And fly the bending fools who but Nos “LY her; 
| Who make her eyes * ne or “geome 
of fame,’ 
And find for ere, Tace some sickly name, 
No “diamonds shine in her coure etlecr 
Nor “ purest blue of heaven's asure sk 
No“ rosebude” fair her “ fairy cheeks" 
Nor “ ruddy mantie of the bashful morn; 
Cheekssimply blushing with the wind’ scareeses, 
Byes brig t. and sometimes “ silky-looking 
tresees; 
Lips that may sometimes kisses “ half invite, 
But not “like Cupid's bow —rhel simile's too 
trite 
| She knows that Heaven never meant 
An “angel should on earth be sent; 
| Such imptous flattery she scorns, 
And woman's proper sphere adorns 


‘our surprise 


rwill coalter 
hat craw! and lie 


adorn, 





EVENING POST. 


whom he spoke some words of comfort, 
winding up his discourse with the request 
that he would consent to ave the doctor. 

** It will be of no avail if I do so; but, 
since you desire it, I must, perforce, 
consent,’’ answered Wertham, sadly. 
“Tam past all surgery now.” 

The doctor came. He found the patient 
weak and prostrated. He ribed 
medicamenta, which had the e of in- 
the 

was removed to a more ¢om- 

fortable apartment. All these 

ments were carried out without 

offe any opposition; and in the B 
arto thet = in attendance upon 

im be 

rally. ot .~ the 

never for a moment bted but that his 

| last hour was approaching. Ilias eyes, 

| however, htened when he was told 

| that Father Hugo had returned. Few 

men of his time had greater reputation 

for learning and honor than the laat- 

named ecclesiastic. Far and near, Hugo 

| was known as the friend of the poor—as 

|) an honest, upright, high-minded, zealous 
| a = hman. 

m reaching the apartment occupied 

by o sick monk, he hastened at once to 


man, W 


tient himaelf; he 


This a i helpmate that will please a true | afford him such consolation as the cir 


No* a.” but a cae, loving woman 
Ne* “pleas - * she, well, tent well, she 
nows 


In ever daily’ act of life she shows it; 
A “goddess” coot’—the thought ts far too 
ervel, 
Fancy a “goddess” making water gruel! 
A “ goddess" hashing up cold lege of mutton! 
A “agoddess” sewing on & stray shirt-button’ 
Nay, nay—a true-soul'd woman well affords 
| To rise above such worship and such words. 
Weryy if loved where she herself loves best, 
| She'll live and love, and go without the rest 
The ong’ ‘* crown on earth she'll cheerfully 


Content at if dety done, she wins a crown divine. 
—-_ -_- —_ 


LEGENDS OF THE RHINE. 
No. 6—THE WHITE ROSE. 


The following singular legend dates 
| back to the thirteenth century. There 
| dwelt at this period, in the Abbey of Sain, 
la venerable and ascetic monk, called 
Wertham. His lank cheek, deep-aunk 
eyes, and wrinkled visage, clearly indi- 
cated that he was far advanced in years. 
Habitually reserved, most punctual and 
precise in his attendance to his monastic 
duties, being remarkable for a rigid ob- 
servance of the rules made by the Prior 
for the guidance of the brotherhood, 
Wertham carried fast, penance, and self- 
denial to its uttermost limita. Sad, 
silent, thoughtful, and at times melan- 
choly, he seemed to be a man who had 
bid adieu to all earthly joys or sorrows, 
and so the years sped on over the silvered 
head of the onless monk, until at 
length « ing happened—a circum- 
stance apparently of no very great im- 
port—which ca the current of his 
thoughts, c also his bearing and 
demeanor, 

The bell had rung for matins—the 
monks were chanting in the chapel—the 
sonorous voice of the priest was heard 
beneath the arched roof. Wertham 
glanced at the cushion of his chair; his 
eyes were riveted on one small my 
lying there—it was a white rose! ith 
tremulous hands he took up the flower, 
and then sank into his seat with a heavy 
sigh. Those who happened to be near 
him at this time did not at first notice 
the change that had come over their 





flourish. And it is madness in us to cry 
to cry to the deaf reaper, ‘ What doest | 
thou?’ We cannot stay or turn his | 
| work. | 
| Too late, Cecil, too late. Arriving 
|} at the depot, Jack Robinson tells you it 
| is best for you, henceforth to return to 
the great house, and win its patronage 

by obedience. And truth to say, he is | 
something weary, and has not found his | 
| romantic life altogether so jolly as he 
had thought; so he goes in with a half | 
sullen, half sheepish * How-dy” to En- | 
gene, and ‘the stupid old people,’’ and 
tides his face in the covering, and cries 
rather boisterously at his mother’s side, 
but she turns away with a frown, at the 
| noise, and does not know him. 

After a while, however, she calls him 
Cecil, and speaks to Eugene by name, 
but there is neither remorse nor kind- 
ling affection in her eyes, and the learned 
M. 1D.’s declare her mind quite irrevoca- 
But not yet so entirely, as 


| bly gone. 

| they think. 
he young Mrs. Danvers was such a 

remarkable woman, as quite to defy all 


room, and to speak to those around her 
in much the same fashion as of old. She 
is querulous, and has forgotten that she 
has ever been away at all. Only Eugene 
knows how changed she is, and weeps in | 
secret over it. 

One day, however, when they all agree 
that she is fast recovering, and will soon 
be well, she lies down upon the bed ‘to | 
sleep for a while,"’ she says, aud they | 
firid, on coming to her, that she has dis- 
appointed them again, and that the end 
has come 

Yes, Miriam sleeping 
but the awakening must 
bar of God! 

[TO BE CONTINUED, } 
-_ - _ 
LOOKING FORWARD. 

One hundred years from now! Have 
you ever thought of it’? When you see | 
the fading leaf, the opening bud, or the 
perfect blossom, did you ever think who 
willlook upon the flowers that wilk bloom, 
the buds that will unfold, or the leaves | 
that will fall and wither, one hundred | 
years from now? Or, when you have 
walked the streets, meeting the people 
that pass and repase like the waves of 
the ocean, did you ever think who will 
walk these streets one hundred years 
from now”? Such thoughts are not plea- 
sant, yet it is well to cherish them, that 
we may realize more fully the fleeting 
nature of earthly things. Yes, they are | 
sad thoughts’ yet the pulse must cease 
its beating—decay must set its seal on | 
the perishing frame, while the soul feels 
not the touch of time and years. 

We know that each passing season 
bears with it many changes; but leaves 
and flowers are not all that fade. or the 
voice of music al] that passes away 
Death is in our world; and all humanity 
must feel the touch of the great de- 
stroyer. Let us linger on the thought, 
though the skies may be as beautiful, 
and the earth robed “in as much loveli 
ness, yet the eyes that now look upon 
them will all be closed!—closed in the 
sleep that knows no waking, until the 
trumpet sha]! sound at the last great day 
of judgment! One hundred years, and 
the child on whose path the snows of the | 
first winter are now falling, and the old | 
man who for fourscore years has marked | 
the blossoms fade, will have ‘ passed | 


away.’ SE SS | 


‘“*for a while; | 
be before the 


' estimation of others. 


companion, whose countenance exhibited 
a more than usual pallor, There was a 
nervous twitching about the corners of 
the mouth, a strange glitter in the eyes, 
which caused one of the monks to whis- 
per to his nearest brother: 

‘*Wertham is not well; 
eyes glare.”’ 

‘Hush!’ returned the other; ‘‘ some 
troubled thought is passing through his 
brain.” 

The 


aee how his 


service continued, and, for the 


| cumstances of the case demanded. 

“You must not deny yourself those 
comforts which have now become a ne- 
cessity, and without which it will be 
impossible for you to reoover,’’ said 
| Huge, ina kind tone. ‘ You have anb 

jected yourself to such a rigorous dinci- 
pline, that it is not to be wondered at 
that you should be thus weak and pros. 
trate. I conjure you, as you value your 
life——"’ 

**Peace!"’ exclaimed the sick man. 
‘I do not value my life. All that is 
now. Before I leave this world—while 
I have strength left me—! would fain 
make known a secret which has been 
well kept through many sad and solitary 


years. 
The priest bowed reverently; and then, 
drawing a chair towards the couch, he 
sat down "y 
‘Tam all attention," he observed, qui- 

a ** Proceed,"’ 
‘assing his withered hand twice or 


monk looked in the fave of his companion, 
and heaved a deep sigh. 

“Ah, Father Frage,” he murmured, 
‘you were very young when the last 
Count of Sain was in possession of the 
castle-—very young!" 

*T was so," answered the 
“But | am not unmindful or forgetful 
of one fact. The count was my patron; 
the best friend I have ever known. With- 
out him, the bleasi of - education 
would have been denied me. 


ing pulse of the sinking | 


ve hopes that he would | q 


‘and it is likely enc 


| received v¥ 


| ing to Palestine,"’ 


the bedside of the apeaker. | 
| truant wife. 


thrice across his wrinkled forehead, the | 


| 


| 
} 





I have | through the bx 


j 


of the family; and the intimacy was | 
formed by the count during his travels. 
It ended, as [ have already dectared, in 
his espousing the daughter of the man | 
who, as his host, had treated him, with | 
so much hos tality. It ended in utter | 
ruin! « devastation ! death'"’ 

exclaimed the narrator, with a deep | 


groan, falling back upon the couch. | 


Death!" he repeated, in a hollow, se. 
pulchral voice. 
“You are weak and faint,’’ said the | 
priest, 
“No,” answered Wertham; ‘it may 
not be. You must not thwart me. Hear 
me to the end. I ask this as a last re- 
vest." | 
anit® will not oppose you, then. Pro. | 
“ “th appeared that the countess became | 
aware of the system of espionage which | 
had been carried on for so long a time; 
h that her life be- | 
came wearisome to her in consequence. | 
She left Sain Castle, and proceeded by | 
eany = to Switzerland; and ere the | 
news of her departure reached Palestine, 
her husband returned, He was informed 
by his vassals that his lady had 
her nativeland, The count was furious. | 
Ile had hastened home with wd inten- 
tion of suddenly su He, 
however, comported eel os f cate, asl 
if nothing had happened. But it was 
the calmness of despair, although none 
of his friends or domestics suspected the 
real nature of hia feelings, He remained 
for a brief period in his ancestral home; 
itors as usual, and went 
through the ordinary routine of business, 
apparently with the moat perfect compo 


ni | misticall 
to 





A rornt any woman can appreciate— 
Point lace. 


Wr is love like a potato? 
it shoots from the eye 


Love without money is something like 
patent-leather boots without soles. 


Why are Cashmere shawls like deaf 


Hecause 


»ple ? 

OTe. 

THERK are two things in this life for 
which a man is never prepared, and that 
in twina, 

“AMATEUR gentlemen,”’ says an old 
lady, “is a pretty good description of a 


Because you can't make them 


certain class of youug men." 


THRE® things that never agree: Two 
cats over one mouse, two wives in one 
house and two lovers after one lady. 

Tur new Chicago lake tunnel is euphe- 
called “another sublacustrine 
source of aqua pura for the million.” 

A LANDLOuD, having let all bis houses 
but one, was asked if that unlet house 
was his last. ‘ Yon, last, but not leased," 
was his reply. 

Tur word love in the Indian la 
is ‘*Sochomlendamourtchwager."” Only 
think of it, girls, through your myriad 
fasoinations, causing reapectable young 
men to fall head over heels in sohemlen- 
damourteh wager with you! Why, its 
** perfeckedly ‘orful."’ 

Tux following is a characteristic 


sure, but all the whiie a serpent lay Vie feast from the heart of a little boy. 
coiled round his heart—a serpent he had | !le had evidently hard a little * “unpleasant- 
himself nurtured and cherished. Mad | nese” with Aunt Eile: fae Se 
fool that he was! bless papa and mamma, aad— 


* After remaini some time at Sain, 
he prepared to e his departure, for 
the pu ashe professed, of return 


** And was pot this so?'’ inquired the 
priest. 

** No; he went secretly in search of his 
At the base of one of that 


if on oe 0 nd ey ay ae 
Effie ; but! don't care,"’ 











vast chain of mountains, whose enor 
mous precipices, extensive regions of | 
rpetual snow, and glaciers that resem. | 
je seas of ice, are contrasted by the | 
vineyard and oultivated fleld—the richly 
wooded brow, and the verdant valley and 
crystal stream—at the hase of one of | 
these did Count Hebna von Sain find his | 
wife. She was not alone. A young 
of meeting—was by her side, presentin 
her with a white rose. The infuriated | 
husband, mad with passion, rushed for 
ward, and his avenging sword passed 
the ill-fated youth, 


reason to bless the memory of Count | who reeled bac 


} so von Sain. He passed away in 
rime of manhood. Alaa, that he 
muld have been prematurely snatched 

am us!"’ 

**T have something to tell about him.” 


a fow and then | 
fell back to the earth iifclenn, 


* The countess fixed her eyes upon his 
murderer. 
*** Monster!’ 


she ejaculated, ‘whom 


| bad passions have transformed into a de 


** You?" exclaimed the priest, ina tone | 


“T never knew you were acquainted 
with the count." 

** He was headstrong and passionate,"’ 
anid the monk; ‘‘and when quitea you 
man, was enamoured of a beauteous girl, 
whom he met abroad. 

ht be likened to a torrent which car 

everything before it. Never, surely, 
was mortal man so passionately devoted 
to one of the opposite sex as was the 
Lord of Sain. I cannot tell you whether 
she was ever really attached to him; but 
I am inclined to think not, It will be 
enough, however, for my purpose to de. 
clare that she made him believe so. He 





tirst time, Wertham neglected answering | 


to the responses. He sat mute and im- 
movable in his chair, apparently heedless 
of all that was passing. 

He held in his hand a fatal signal, the 
white rose; but no one besides himself 
comprehended the nature of the sign, 
which he deemed to be the symbol of his 
departure to another world, 

‘His ways are mysterious,’ 
the monk who had first spoken, 
far beyond my comprehension, 
his whole life is a mystery.”’ 

‘*Any one of us here present may say | 
the same, with equal truth,’’ answered 
the other. ‘Do not take notice of him; | 
it will only irritate and vex him,"’ 

“Oh, well; I am silent,’’ 
first speaker, curtly. 

Matins were concluded, whereupon | 
Wertham rose from his chair; as he did 
so, he was observed to totter. 


“and | 
Indeed, 


the monks advanced and cffered his arm, 
| Saying, 


as he did so, in a kind tone: 

“You are not well.”’ 

“T am content,’’ answered Wertham, 
accepting the proffered arm, ‘‘ quite con 
tent. It is no more than | expected 
what I have been looking for." 

“How? What mean you?” 

“The white rose '"’ 

“Oh!’ exclaimed the other, who was, 


| however, in no way enlightened, for he 


could see nothing so very terrible in the 
queen of flowers. He, however, forbore 
from all further questioning, and led his 
enfeebled companion to his cell, whither 
he had requested to be conducted. 

* Thanks, my friend-——-many thanks,"’ 
said Wertham, stretching himself on his 
couch of wood, **So—that is well.”’ 

“You need advice, care, and attend. 
ance,’ observed the monk; “and you 
must permit me a 

*eace’’ «exclaimed the 
with a deprecatory gesture. 
know what I need.”’ 

“But you are ill 


sick man, 
“TIT best 


worse than you 


imagine 

Wo, no; you are mistaken." 

** Life is a precious gift.’’ 

‘To some it may be, but to me it is 
not.”" 

“You must let me have my way this 
once. I will hasten for assistance, and 


| bring back with me the doctor." 


*T donot desire to see him. His ser 
vices are not needed—they are useless." 

* That is impossible for either of us to 
tell."’ 

“| tterly useless,’ repeated Wertham, 
holding forth the rome. ‘See here; this 
is the token—the symbol, My sands of 
life are well-nigh run. Do me one last 
favor.” 

**Name it, and it shall be done."’ 

**Tell Father Hugo that I would fain 
speak with him.” 

The monk at once hastened to make | 
known the wishes of the sick man, whom 
he believed to be in imminent danger. 

Father Hugo happened to be away. He | 
| had left the abbey to pay his usual visits 
to the poor in the immediate neighbor. | 
hood. Under 


| root in the breast of its unhappy victim, 


returned the | 


murmured | 


lto the ¢ 
One of | truth of 
| known to you."’ 


these circumstances, the | ing his daug 

Too earnest a desire to excel, often | Prior returned with Wertham's messen- | was 

He noted at the first glance that a | share of beauty, was graceful, had win- 
and had been the pride’ rose. Wertham was dead' 


married her. After the union, Count 
Hebna grew mistrustful of his accom 
plished and beauteous wife. Oh, Father 
Hugo, no one knows besides himself, the 
miserable days passed by this wretched 
victim to the fatal passion jealousy, 
which, like the upaa tree of Java, poisons 
everything beneath its fatal boughs. 
Suspicious, watchful — alternating be 
tween hopes and fears—the count listened 
to the counsel of one whom he deemed 
his friend. He was persuaded by this 
person to set a watch upon the move 
ments of the woman in whom he ought 
to have placed implicit confidence; but 
| when once this dreadful passion takes 


he is lost—irretrievably lost! 

“T never knew aughtof thissad story," 
ejaculated Hugo; “never suspected. it. 
Are you certain as to the facts ?"' 

“Quite certain!"’ returned the monk, 
| with a bitter smile. ‘ Do not think I 
am wandering; when you have heard me 
snd, you will acknowledge the 

all that I am about to make 
Sain I knew was an 


“The Count 


| honorable gentleman, and 


‘No more!"’ interrupted the monk, 
‘He was 40o—or, atany rate, was deemed 
so, Do not interrupt me.”’ 

“Pardon me; but it is not easy to re 
concile your story with what I have 


| known of the person's character.”’ 


“You will, perhaps, hear me to the 
end, and then tee your own conclusion 
I have said that the count caused a watch 
to be set upon the movernents of his un 
suspecting wife. Ile was informed by 
one of his emissaries that she paid fre 
quent visits to a habitation—a amall cot 
tage—where she was in the habit of 
meeting a young man, who was a Swiss 


, by birth—the countess herself was a na 


tive of Switzerland—and the natural con 
clusion was that these secret meetings 
were given to some lover whom she had 
known and encouraged before she had 
become acquainted with her present 
lord. Count Hebna von Sain was at this 
time on active service in the Holy Land; 
but those who kept watch and ward over 
his lady communicated with him at stated 
intervals. He greedily devoured every 
scrap of news forwarded, and lent a wil 
ling ear to the fatal sugyestions of the 
spies who carried on a system of espion 

in the immediate neighborhood of 
his castle.’ 

“This a ypears to me to be perfectly 
incredible,”’ observed Hugo. 

‘Be assured, my friend, that it is but 
too true, incredible as it may appear,” 
answered Wertham. 

“And was the countess- 

“Guiltless "’ interrupted the  nar- 
rator. ‘You shall hear. Wait for the 
bitter end.” 

“Then she hati enemies ”"’ 

‘Who has not *’ 

** Alas, yea! the best and noblest can 
Ot escape calumny!"’ 

**T ought to have informed you that 


| the countess was of humble parentage. 
She was not nobly born; her father was | 


| a farmer in Switzerland, who was pros- 
rous € h to have the means of giv- 
ter a good education. She 


of a more than ordinary 


His love for her | 


mon—you have slain my brother!’ 
‘Having given utterance to this 
speech, she fled, and hastened at an in. 
credible speed up the mountain, The 
count followed, scarcely knowing why 
he did se, for at this time he waa a prey 
te an agonizing sense of = remorse. 
—— with the fleetness of an antelope, 
the countess gained one of the peaks of 


| the mountain. 


** Hear me—have pity on me!’ ejacu 
lated her husband, in moving accenta 

*** Never again,’ she answered, ‘never 
more will | listen to words of yours! 
Live on, wretched man—live on through 
the bitter years that are tocome. When 
your last hour is approaching, | will send 
you this as a token.’ She held forth the 
white rose for a moment, and then 
plunged headlong into the abyss beneath 

“Full eightand-thirty years have 
passed since that day, and to me they 
have been years of sorrow and repent 
ance, Father Hugo, | have suffered 
much; and now, when relief comes, | 
feel thankful. See how well she has 
kept the promise! Here in the white 
rose,”’ 

The priest was silent; he was intently 
scanning the features of the speaker. 

“Can it be?” he murmured.‘ lin 
poasible!"’ 

“What?” inquired bis companion 

“And I never suspected it--leemed 
him dead!" 

Father Hugo, look at these withered 
cheeks, these sunken eyes, this emaciated 


frame, this silvered head. Dost ree 


aught in them to remind you of the proud 


Ilebna von Sain ?”’ 
** And are you——"’ 


‘*T am he,” answered the dying monk 


Father Hugo remained theugbtful and 
silent for some little time; the narrative 
he had heard, sadly perplexed lim 


“Hut Count Hebna received his death 
woul in the land of the infidel,’ 
‘Tle was severely wounded 
so, indeed, as to remain for hours.ina 
state of insensibility beneath a heap of 
slain. When these last were removed, 
he returned to consciousness, Ihis 


he saul 
wo much 


wounds were attended to by his pagan | 


conquerors, who kept him in close con 
finement for very many years. Captiv 
ity, in addition to the sharp stings of an 
accusing conscience, wrought a change 
in’ Count Sain; @® premature old aye 
seemed to fall upon him, and when it so 
chanced that he was enabled, by accident 
rather than design, to make his escape 
from the hands of the unrighteous, he 
was so strangely altered in appearance 
ax not to be recognizeable by his mont 
intimate friends or associates. He wan 
dered about on the continent for sere 
years after this, visiting spots endeared 
to him by early recollection, but be could 
not tind it in hia heart to return te bos 
ancestral home. The castle eventually 
passed into other hands. For the re 
maining portion of this history, you must 
refer to the dali, 

Wertham, the monk 

My earliest and best friend —and is 
it thus we meet” llow blind how in 
excusable | must have been, not to have 
suspected this’ My patron! the 
kind, noble Count von Sain’! exclaimed 
Father Hugo, bending over the prostrate 
form of the dying monk 
my noble master, Lou must live on fou 
a short time longer. It is cruel to have 
remained se long silent. Speak! An 
swerme. Bay one word —ouly one word, 
Count Hebna’ Alas! he heeds me not.”’ 

“T both hear and heed what you say,’ 
returned the monk. © Words are useless 
now. My last wishes and desires you 
will find in yonder paper. | need net 
tell you, Hugo, Ww see that they are car 
ried out." 

The father confessor pressed the cold 
hand of the speaker in token of consent, 
Then followed a silence, and when Father 
Hugo looked again in the face of his 
companion, the eyes were closed—the 
features rigid—the hands were crossed 
over the chest—-they rested on the white 


monotonous life of 


primal 


Tue Auancy forthe saleol Madame de Rosse's 
Antheo—that most delicate and satiofactory 
preparation for beautifying the skin—hee at 
length been secured, at « great trouble and ea. 
pones, by the Miller Bros, 118 Maides Lane, 

Y., the only wholesale agests in the country. 
Ment by mail for 0 cents 


priest. | man—he whom she had been in the habit | 


| GENTS WANTED. Five Tools in One: Ona 


Opener, Knife and Setesor Sharpener, (ines 
Cutter, ete, Sample by mall, 60 cents, Phila, 
Novelty Manul'g Uo., 004 Franklin &., Phile 


deiphia, Pa. 


FEW, ATTRACTIVE, USEFUL GOODS, 

iz’ Never Canvasset; Splendid Terme; 

Impossible; unsold goals returnable, Samples, 

so pail, Ovente Circulars free, Simraon & 
MITH, @ Courtiandt street, New York. 


| 
$77 A WEEK to Sate and Female 
in their loowlit (Conte nothing to 
| Particulars free. P.O. VIOKERY, Augusta, 


$3 52 $20 * per day at home. Terme 


Free. 
Address GEO. STINSON & 
| OO., Portland, Maine 


A. 


VENTS WANTI.D—Men of Women; 

@44 4 week of $100 forfeited. Valuable 

compte ty free. Acidress F. M. Heed, Eighth at., 
ow York 


V ANTED. Keliabie Agents to sell Dr A. 
W. CHASE'S latest and most valuable 

DR. CUASE'S FAMIL, Y PHY. 

HEEKEPPER, AND 


work, entitled * 
SICTAN, PARKER 
ShOCOND RECRIPT BOOK ” giving, in plain 
vague, the Cause Symptoms andl Treatment 
Vieensoe of Poreone, Horses and Cattite: Ip 
aon tion in Training Horses, Hee Keeping, ete, 
ole, together with «a very large number of 
entirely New Receipts, of great value to the 
People in fact, THE PROPLE'S HOOK, It 
erlle at sight--\* needed in every howeehold 
Bsce.veve Teen rony aiven AueNto mom 
THAN POU @L Ee Mme e Moxa) Sem po Os uples, 
sont ob vanel “tof Retail Priee, @2 r Terms, 
aidroe CHASE Pt a. ISHING COMPANY. 


TPotnminn, Cate 


am 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


Wine, Wile, and Song, by Strause 
A more? Cirele Galop, Strauss 
| da Fille de Madam Angot Walts 
With Steam, Polka hi) Straaes 
Let's te Gay, Waltees |. Strauss 
Regatta Venertianna F LAsat 
La Vella Louwiee, (hutcketey Kublee 
Where the Citrone Mion Strauss 
Whe it atmy Window (borne 
Annie Dear Am, 
Why throw away monevon high priced Muaie 

| when you can select from our Oat tlogae of 7 
pieces’ Any & Hall Dime or lo of Dime Sertes 


me Tes ~s of (me Dollar, Sold by all 
rs, and ean be ordered through aay 
newedoalor, Send etamyp for ¢ a 
BENS. W. MITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
355 Third Aveane, New York. 


THE CORRUGATED 


STOVE-PIPE ELBOW, 


MADE ON THE 
ONLY TRUE PRINCIPLE, 


taller « 
book se 


Ile 














combining Strenwth, Heaa 

ty and Pruratitity ‘rut 

Weare all othere and gives 

perfec’ draft, making the moat 
@conomical and satisfactory Sold 
by dealera everywhere Manufee 


tured b 

Conntuate » KiLnOW ©o., 
WOLFF St. New York, lo W SROOND St. 
(incinnat!, 217 LAKE St. Chieag 


SUMIE MANTELS 


ESTABLISHED 1953. 


(1 the latest and most beautiful designs, aad 
all other Slate wor’. on hand or made lo order, 
Pactory and Salesroome, No 1210 Kitwe av 

WILSON & MILLER 
Vhiladelptiia, Pa, 


—=— .| Electro Silicon 
AQ \* GUARANTEED to be 

a | the Beat ARTICLE 

is for (leant 
eae ib 


and Polishing GO 
Be SILVER WARE 












frei oe stores and 
eWelers Whe we 


2th THOUSAND IN PRESS. 


«J NTS Bagh te ‘he new baal, 


Nii has OF 


ut C arson 


be peenes Cnt See, De WC. Petera, Brews 
a 







fadtiee tritcs o fthe PAR WEST, payne vy ke 
a eli bie lite, 1 gives « full, resale 
“pe more eed the MODOC wit se a work of OLDE. 
Taster 2 2 gus ly Gr ages te to make 
Aer alan ave Write 
. Marvierd, 







r 
ules « bt CATS ett tala: os 


FREE TO BOOK AGENTS. 


An Elogantiy Bound Canvassing 
bor the best and cheapest —— Lewy ever 
ublished, will be sent free of che to any 
“ok awent It contains ewer 7@@ fine 
ture Lilustrations, aod agents are we ty 
anprecedented success Address, er. 
perience, etc. and we will she TO BLIS .? 
ageutaare doing, NATIONAL P BLISHING 
‘ Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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We promised to describe more in de 
tail come of the costumes in the popular 
cachemire de I'Inde. It comes in many 


fiom — 
or pte, even dinner and evening 
wee! 

For these latter cocasions the pale 


tints of roce, blue, gray and bull are very 
when worn a over 
diewmee e silk skirt, of either black 
or some neutral tint a shade darker 
than the cachemire. 

We saw « lovely mode! of pale pink, 
the tint of the outer leaves of « 

, kd rose. It was made with a k 
apron front, which, however, 


all in one piece, was « down the 
eat cea bald tagether b vwe of faille 
ribbon of a shade darker the cache 


mire A deep fringe of silk twist, 
beaded by a pearling of white jet, sur 
rounded thie overskirt It was drawn 


back in lame plaite or folds upturning 
A plain caraight width was placed at the 


back, and bt up hah way down, 
form a bouffante under the basque 
taba ends were trimmed with the 


same fringe, and were also embruidered 
im @ pattern of m leaves, dome in 
pink twist and white jet The basque 
was heart shape in front, and had a flar 
ing collar ending in revers, which were 
lined with white faille. The forme at 
the back were lengthened to a half yard 
in depth, lined with white faille, and 
then turned under to form four loops 
Under each loop was placed a plain tab, 
square at the end, edged with fringe 
of white The sleeves 
were half tight to the elbow; falling from 
thence in a double frill, plaited, of the 
cnchemire, and lined with white faille 
Rows of faille ribbon were placed on the 
outer seam, just where the frill joined 
the rest of the sleeve. Hows of faille 
closed the front of the basque instead of 
buttons The fromte of the basque 
ended in four abort, square tabs, This 
garment was to be worn over an under 
akirt of heavy black faille, or black 
velvet, and for dinner of evening wea: 
as ita color would indicate 

Next we saw an entire costume 
pearl.gray cachmere for the street 

The underskirt was trimmed in front 
with a deep scant flounce of the same, 
headed by a band of siate-colored velvet, 
above which was a scant standing ruffle, 
scalloped on the edge and bound with 
velvet of a shade to match the bias band 
or fold This flounce was continued 
upon the back widths, only being deeper 
as it approached the middle of the back, 
and having at each side, where it met 
and joined the trimming of the front 
wid three over lapping bias pieces of 
the ruftle which headed the flounce, and 
similarly scalloped and bound, the 
scalloped edges turning toward the front 
The ‘hk widths were lined with fine 
orinoline, and laid in a large triple box 
plait; thie plait held in place by tapes 


at intervals down the seams until 


of 


within a half yard of the bottom of the | 


akirt 
The overdress was rounded in front, 
ami had two full back widths, it was 


trimmed with a bias of the same, seal 
loped at the edges and bound with velvet 
Two rows of velvet, cut bias, and half as 
wide asthe velvet band upon the worder 
skirt, headed the seallaped plows It 
was looped at each aide by a round pas 
samenteric ornament of crochet, beaded 
with stow! beads ot 
termed in larte, two tassels lung below 
the round ornament, which 
not forget to mention was «of 
the same shack 


perlos,” as they are 


we must 
wil twoiat, 
A wile 


as the velvet 


sash of velvet. exciged with fringe, was 
loosely looped together ower the bouffant 
back 


(wer the plain cuirass basque was worn 
a dolman cape, adjusted to the figure in 


the back, and having bretelles crossing 
the shoulders, sealloped amd baum as 
was the trimming upem the overskirt 


alec headed with a small sealloped rutile 
The tuck of the dolman below the waist 
fell in a bea plait, held in place at the 
a bias bard of velvet, about sta 
mg, and fastened at each end by 
pPassamentenie ornaments aml tassels, 
similar to those om the overskirt Che 
wide hanging sleeves of the dolman were 
soalloped am Docruntacd, and ale branded in 
an arabes jue pattern with sontache the 
shade of the velvet, and studded with 
stee! “ peries.” 

The hat worm with this very ¢ ant 
costume was of black velvet, with a halo 
front, lined with pale blue, on the lef 
mide two half-blown Hengal roses, be 
yond whieh was a bird of shaded gray, 
and two ostrich tips, one blue, one gray 

We have seen two costumes for a little 

, so charming, that we must brietly 

ibem 

One was of navy blue vigogne, made 
in two pieces, skirt and jacket. The 
front of the skirt is trimmed with seven 
bias folds of the same, placed at regular 
intervals apart, amd fastened at the left 
aide with three bows of the vigrogne, 
lined with blue faille. The folds were 
piped with faille 

he basque was tight fitting, having a 
round collar of the same lined with 
failie, and with revers of the latter, 
which met at the waist, and were joined 
by a bow of vigogne and faille—from 
thence widened unti! they reached the 
bottom of the basque Sleeves half 
ght, with a deep pointed cuff bound 


watet try 


inches | 


with faille, and trimmed with a «mal! | 


fold and two lange smoked pear! buttons 
Similar buttons close the front 


The back of the skirt laid in kilt) 
Em, The other suit was of gray pop 
in. The front of the underskirt laid in 
len kilt plaita, falli loose, and 
headed by a box pleated ruffle, lined and 

our bias 


bound with gray faille. 
flounces, trimmed with a narrow bins of 


( Interested overseeing 





are pet as fashionable 
ones, White silk neck 
tees, with deep-knotted fringe, are fash- 
oma ble 

ANSWERS TO CORARAPOR DENTS 


Long “1 


Mase P. K., De Hots, [lL —Anewered 
your letter this week, and sent sam 
Hope they 


Pavirmn L.— You can, of course, bave 
our wedding dress of satia. We er 
- Houlllonees of tulle or 


ee tense 
tulle simply hem ; 


Have your veil of 
Combine Sennmine and emilax with the | 


conventional orange blossoma. 

E.ta R.—Your gray silk with long 
| train can be made very fashionable by 
slightly drawing up the back widths, to 
| form a beouffant or pull, and trimming 
| the front to similate an apron overskirt. 

| We would advise bias folds, and fri 
of a darker shade; also get a sash of a 

shade to match the fringe 
Heuwe B., Marysville, Kansas.— There 
is such a trimming as ‘blue jet.” It 
ipa dark shade of blue, quite fashions 
ble for trimming silka, saoques, etc., but 
rather expensive Your ‘‘ Empress 
cloth" would be pretty, having the un- 
derskirt trimmed with two kilt pleated 
flounces, tive or sia inches wide, 
by folds of same or silk the same shade 
Polonaise, quite long, tied back ver 
far with folds of same or silk; high 
standing ovllar and pointed cuffs of sil 

Yea, we can furnish any patterns desired 

Ninon. 

-_— eS 


THE TWO MANDS 
ey Make Lemon 


A large brown head by labor stained 
Pour encowy fingers preet 

At though @ ewarthy | yolope strained 
A @hite maid to hie breast 


And fomdlly did that brows hand hold 
Thote fagert White as snow, 

A+ though it were a link of gold 
That would pot let them go 


Time parece? 7 
Ancther newly ——_ 

At though they'd foand an angel's grasp 
Te draw them ep to heaven 


The two hamde clasp 


fince more the brown haad and the white 
Are linke’d Se eold’ eo fest! 
At though true loving hearts unite 
More closely at the last | 
a -_- -_ 


LIFE ON THE LONE CONTINENT. 


HY CAPTAIN CARNES 


Ro WARNER'S CRY 


Warner was a general favorite at the 
mines, both with the other officers 
aml with the convieta. He was in- 
variably kind and low epoken, but his 
pale, melancholy features never lighted | 
up with @ amile 
We were working a new mine. It had 
been opened by a party of speculators 
who showed great wisdom in making the 
officers shareholders, thus securing an 
not felt by mere 


7 


hirelings | 

We had to illustrate an old proverb 
that of “necessity being the mother of 
invention, for all our appurtenances 
were of the rudest stamp, our remote 
situation depriving as of the privileges 
which those nearer Melbourne and Vie 
toria found it easy to obtain 

A rough shaft) penetrated into the 
bowels of the earth, and the miners were 
Windlasset up and down by a strong, 
contrivance, working with pulleys 
It had the advantage of being 


i vale 
and coe 


easily worked and repaired, but the 
bucket being able te aeoommeadate only 
two men atatime, made it quite a tas 

to deliver the fifty men morning and 


evening, besides, at) stated times, bring 
img up the metal, yet the officers and 
subalterns were well regulated, and mat 
ters moved like clock.work 
Warner had not been of 
liost, but the very day after 
company, Thai, by 
disafleeted. and 


the 
one 


party at 
of the 
name, had beoome 
purposed resigning, he 
came in seeking a situation, declaring 
himself weary of living the lonely life of 
ashephernd, an cocupation which he had 
been following for some little tume We 
uuthim im the niche made vacant by 
‘lair, and we all were satisfied with the 
exchange. He was steady at. any task, 
and pationt under all requirements, os 
pecially, remarkably so, with the miners, 
who were as wild, ferve, brutal and dev 
lish asetas if they had been drafted, 


with malice prepense, from every chain. | 


gang on the Lone Continent 

The often descended, out of the regu 
lar course, to see if the poor wretches, 
toiling hundreds of feet beneath the sur 
face, were as comfortable as could be ex 
pected of those in their situation, He 
acomed to feel no fear, only pity and 
sympathy for the miserable fiends who 
had outlawed themaclves from Christian 
lands and Christian ties 

noe | remonstrated with him 

“It's risky, Warner: and, really, why 
should you, in one sense, care’ They 
are criminals, of the blackest type, but 

| they knew when they were outraging 
mankind, by breaking the law, that it 
might, nay would, finally, come to 
this?’ 

* But it is hell, captaim,”’’ he retorted, 
fiercely, ‘“‘hell before their time. 
Chained—tigers and hyenas together— 
where it is torment not to fight, and 
death if they do. Ab, God! how I pity 
them! reeking and foaming and tainting 

| in the weird, ghastly and unnatural light 
of the metal tombs, realizing that when 
they are released from there, that it is 
only to enter the open gate of hell." 
His vebemence frightened me, because 


; texly calling, 


five othere—or the “‘morning watch," 
ae it was termed. 


No ope t of evading their daty. 
In f Ay a lively and realiz 
eens t our actions were watched, a | 


disuniow might herald destruction. 

One evening, as I sat in the door of 
my tent, away at my brier- wood 
r= and some disagreeable meditations, 

Aoutenant Page came along, and threw 
himself down upon the — by my side. 

The day was done and its labors, but 
my mind refused to rest with my body, 
— therefore, | was rather gied to ore 

‘age. 

** Bat I fancied that I heard the creak- 
ing of the windlass pulleys a moment 
ago—the wind, neo doubt, mj ueak ing 
through some crevice of this ‘local hab- 
itation’ of mine. I must find the fissure 
or rent, and ite troublesome lipa.’’ 

“No, ‘twas the windlass," says Page. 

“ What's up?" exclaimed I, spri 


to my feet. 

* All the devils, anyway,'’ was his ir- 
reverent res ; ‘but it ie Warner.” 

* Warner’ What is he dving ?’’ 

1 have come up on purpose to «# 
with you privately, captain,’’ said Page, 
in a low, confidential tone, and glancing 
furtively over his shoulder. ‘* Several 
times lately, long after the miners were 
all up, | have seen Warner hangin 
about the shaft, and twice, white { 
watched him, he let his bucket down, all 
the time muttering in a terribly strained, 
unnatural tone; then be would pull it 
up, shuddering and trembling, so that 
be would have to clutch the tackling to 

revent falling. I thought at first that 


was testing the tackle or something ; 
but tonight I concluded that you ought 
to know it. I'd put him off by himself, 


Carnes.” 

“What are your ideas upon the mat- 
ter?” 

“| have not any detinite ones. He is 
planning mischief, Is be not in sympa 
thy or communion with the miners, and 
-— ~ Kg with the timbers of the shaft?" 

Page,’ I exclaimed, doing violence 
to my feelings, for it would be poor pol 
icy to weaken the nerves of every one of 
our small number, “you are worse than 
r doubly distilled nightmare. Why, 
Warner is my favorite.” 

* Don't | know it,’’ was the ironical 
reply, “the favorite of every officer of 
the ——— mines, but none the leas the fa- 
vorite of tifty as desperate ruffians as 
ever roamed outside Satan's dark domin 
hots 

I knew that he was telling the truth. 

“Would they not follow his beck, 
think you, in any evil design ?"’ 

I hesitated to reply. 

“I don't wish to prejudice you, cap- | 
tain. I only wish to put you on your 
guard, so that you can watch for your- | 
wolf." 

I would do that, I said to myself, as | 
the lieutenant bade me good night, and | 
passed around to his own men. 

The next day, when labors were over, 
Warner returned with me, and | was 


immediately struck with his haggard | 
looka, | 
** Warner, are you sick?’ I asked. 


** | believe that I am,"’ he said, after a 
moment's pause, during which time he 
seemed to be striving to swallow some 
ar, np choked him. 

“Why did you not mention it? We 
I went 


He started violently. | 
| 
| 


would have let you off duty,"’ 
on, 

"Oh, Tean't be let off,’ he said, in a 
deep, harsh whisper, ‘He might be left 
down there any night. Half the time 
they are net counted right.” 

l looked at him in amazement 

“Who is it? Whom do you mean?" 

He shook his head, and shook it again. 

I could only grasp the instant’s sug 
gestion that among the convicts he had 
discovered some near and dear friend 

Two nights after this, Warner not 
coming in as usual, T took my way back | 
again tothe mine, The night rioted in 
a bigh wind, and a torn and rugged seud 
was driving across the moon and aky. 
Idid net suppose that Warner weal 
know of my approach, as he was intently 
gazing mmte the shaft, down which he 
had lowered the bu ket, but he did, for, | 
without turning his head, he spoke 

“They did leave him again to his 
fate , but why don't he step in’? Lean't 
stay here all night.” 

As 1 pressed forward to gaze down the 
dismal tannel, | struck against his elbow, 
He uttered a hoarse cry, and with lifting 
brows and staring eyes, turned and fed. | 

Full of 4 theory, I called down | 
the shaft to Warner's acoomplice 

“1 shall draw the bucket up, and, if 
you don't wish to remain all night there, 
Jump in.’ 

There was no response, and [| waited | 
uptil my patience was exhausted, then | 
drew up the bucket, and returned to my | 
tent | 

Warner was already there, crouched | 
in a corner, and counting rapidly. 

‘Twenty, twenty-two, twenty-five.”’ 

(m my entrance he uttered an ejacu- 
lation of relieved surprise 

“Ah, you are come I was just going | 
out in quest of you. [| was afraid that 
you were left down there.” 

‘Come Warner,"’ said 1, determinedly 
‘what does allthis mean? I must know. 
You shall tell me.”’ 

“It's driving me mad—I might as well 
tell you. I don't care if you ridicule | 
me, or think me a fool, | must tell it. | 
Nearly a month ago, after I was sure | 
that every man was up, I heard some- 
‘Warner! Warner! Here! 
and I rushed back and | 


at the shaft" 


| lowered the bucket, and as no one sprang 


| it was so unnatural; and the terrible pic. | 


ture which he had drawn was horrible 
| because of ite truth 
I did not remonstrate with him again, 
| but I watched him often, while strange 
sensations crept along my nerves. 
There were twenty of us officers and 
overseers, and more than fifty convicts; 


but our smaller was vigilant, 

prompt and fore by fatal results 

—— re occurring from a remiasion of 
ut 


We knew that our gang was com 
| teams characters, and our ow 
| pels were brave and determined men. 
Five men had their meditations to them- 
| salvos until the middie of each 
whe they were relieved and by 


in, I looked down, and saw the face of a 
corpse swimming about in the gloom 
below. I didn’t think se then; it sur- | 
prised me so that I could only halloa | 
cheeringly, and tell him I would have | 
him up disectly. But he serer came. | 
He is there yet! Every few nights he | 
calls after me, ‘Warner, Warner, the | 
shaft" Ican't get him up, and for God's | 
sake whatam [ to do® There, he calls 
again,’ and he dashed frantically out- 
aide. i 
‘Poor fellow!’ I ejaculated. ‘Gone | 
stark mad. Is he nate to run at large? | 
Poor Warner!’ 
1, tom, ran outside, as these reflections | 
assed through my mind, for I trembled | 


‘or his safety. There was a high wind | 
soughing among the eve ns, but 1 | 
bore record that when I was a little | 
ways beyond my « aad rumbl 

tent, that I disti a clear, wild | 


SS ncaa 
t gave me a mighty disagreeable sen- 
sation around the beart, and grasping | 
my revolver, I dashed off towards the 
m not doubting bat that some aad | 


accident had to my favorite. | 
Half way up the hill | ae 
“D call, aad 
“No; ut 1 beard s cry. 
self?’ 


igou 


| sir, and inapect the matter.’ 


|} safety of both the men and the miners 


| around 


jus descend, 


| ance 


‘came a 


)and Osborne for a few moments, and,” 
| said I, assuming that tone of authority 


| tally—by knives, which 
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* Indeed, wo; it must be up at the 
mines. Let us go on.” 

All wae still, eave the rush and rum- 
bie of the rioting gale 

We around the cabins of the 


| minera, found the sentinels alert, and 


then repaired to our tents 

“Some wild beast, or bird,”’ I said to 
myself, and you can fancy anything you 
lease on euch an echoing night as 4 
- Warner made nut the least com- 
ment 

After this, matters grew worse and 
worm. He was out all times of night; 
and when it was calm we could hear him 
hallooing and call among the hills in 
a way that was d . 

| soon persuaded myself that I had 
net heard anything but an echo when I 
went out with him, and with one accord 
we came to the same pion. 

Warner was mad larmless and piti- 
able, and with one accord we let 
him stay unmolested with us. Hy and 
by, he ceased crying back to imaginary 
voloes, but took his wandering periods 
just the same 

We gut on famously with our mining. 
We had sent off a goodly amount of 
inetal on two occasions, and had on hand, 
in secret and secure hiding places, rich 
deposits, (ur gang had proved tracta- 
bie and unexceptional workers, several 
of them acting as sort of overseers to the | 
others in mining and blasting, even tak- 
ing charge of some of the teams going to 
Melbourne after supplies. Therefore, 
we were astonished and incredulous at 
warnings given us by others whom we 
chanced to meet on our expeditions to 


town, that a sirooeo often follows a 
dead calm 

I found myself one evening sitting out- 
side my tent, undergoing the strangest 


mental chan ever experienced by 
mortal man. From a state of light felici- 
tation occasioned by success and good 
health, I found the spiritual mercury 
mene in frightful haste 
ve night was weird and lonesome, 
neither moon nor stars lighting the 
mene; only here and there a miner's 
lamp showing a speck of light. My 
thoughts, oddly enough, reverted to 
what I had hardly noticed at the time, 
how noiselessly the windlass had worked 
that day; a slight matter for which I 
could pot account. And Warner, too, 
had been absent from his post since the 
night before, the longest period of ab- 
sence which he had taken. 
Occasionally a shadow crossed the | 
lights, and a hateful idea suggested itself 
that the pickets offered good targets to a 


madman's or outlaw's aim, as they 
thus passed before the lamps. Nerved 
up to an anrestrainable pitch, I arose to 


to the shaft, and then I said to | 
myself, ‘How foolish, with tive of our | 
best men on guard.”’ | 
Just then I was startled by an ap- | 
proaching figure. I instantly grasped 


| my revolver and challenged: 


| 
“No, 20, why are you thus out of | 
quarters?" | 

‘Hist, sir!’ says he. ‘Speak low. 
Being restless as an evil spirit, to-night, | 


| I have reason to believe, from what I 


have seen, that the shaft is being tam- 
pered with; that is, they are planning 
something. Call the officers quietly, | 

Now our habits had been to go down— 
from five toeight of us officers, twice a day, 
and look to the timbering, aside from the 
general surveillance of the miners. The 


necessitated this. 

My strange emotions, the morning 
shadows, this warning, seemed so many 
links in the chain. Covering a vital | 
spot of No, 20 with my pistol range, I | 
went up the hill and saw him steal into 
his mess, I then passed stealthily 
and aroused the slumbering | 


officers 

**Let the pickets remain posted,"’ said | 
Captain Gardiner, ‘‘ while tive or six of 
and the rest will station 
themselves hereabouts to render assist- 
It isn't a pleasure trip down there 
with our present ideas active, and if you | 
choose, we will go by lot."’ 

“| volunteer,’ exclaimed Lieutenant 
Page, ‘‘ and 1," and I,” until more had | 


| Offered themselves than prudence would 


allow to go down 

Just as the bucket was hooked on, 
from the cavernous openings up the hills 
wild, frenzied call for aid. 
“Help! help! ho—help!" The voice was 
nearing us. 

“Close up,’ ordered Gardiner; ‘form 
two lines back to back, one line point 
your carbines towards the mines, the 
other cover the section from whence that 
ery is coming.” 

“Help! es der!’ | 

“It's Warner!’ | exclaimed 

“Oh, d—n the fellow!” said Gardiner, | 
lowering his weapon. 

“No,” T called out; ‘that’s real. 
There's death there. Let me have Page 


that sometimes deties subordination, 


| ‘out the ropes of the windlass."” 


Two heavy knives executed my orders 
before there was time for a counter- 
mand. | 

(nce more that wild, strange ~ | 
reached us, but ere we could give it heed, 
a horde of the convicts were upon us. 

They were those who after months of 
undeviating good behavior had had their 
chains taken off, who now descended 
upon us with knives whetted by fiendish | 
hate. 

“Stand tirm'’ shouted Gardiner, in 
the darkness, ‘stand firm, and fire.” 

Only the strictest obedience could save 
us. Confusion and mixing up in the 
darkness would be madness and suicide. | 
They retreated after the second charge, | 
but there we were compelled to stand | 
through the hours of the short, dark 
night, our minds tortured with the pro- | 


bable fate of the poor fellows acting as | 
sentinels; and that of Warner but just a} 
little way up the hill. 

With earliest dawn our investigatians 
began. The bucket showed signs of 
having been used. This led te the sub- 
sequent rescue, after the pangs of incipi- 
ent starvation and loac pistols above | 


in the mines below, had planned to mur- 
der the pariy of inspectors which their 
accomplices were confident of send 

down to them. Four more lay 
within musket range. Every one of the 
sentinels had been three fa 





| 

the teamsters, | 
somehow, had procured at the different | 
times when they had driven into Mel. | 
bourne, as it was supposed, properly 


| tered Enigma’ for our Sph 
| the anewer did not a it, we cannot, of 


| war, 


| fered martyriom in 230 
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PURCHASING BUREAU. 
le 
bumerous correspondents living at a distance, 
for the purchase of books, jewelry and many 
other articles, the above department has been 
ertablished. It t# in charge of a thoroughly 
competent apd responsible person, who will here 
after execute commissions for the purchase of 
goods of every description. The Fasnion Epi 
TkEas Will give special attention to articles for 
Ladies’ toilet. Alorders Dust be accom ted 
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merchandise, in packages not exceeding four 
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The new law, therefore, will prove of great ac. 
commeodation to the public, enabling people ata 


| distance to send orders to the large cities for in 


numerable articles, such as dry goods, clothing, 
books, jewelry, seeds, bulbs, photographs, tools, 
stationery, teas, engravings, ete, etc., and to 
have the articles sent by mall at much less than 
express rates. 


CORRESPONDENTS’ NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Hammonv.—The best work on the subject 
that we can recommend is Pope's * Modern 
Practice of the Electric Tel ph,” which we 
can send to you for §2, if you wisk us to do so. 

G. H. W.— Your questions relate to matters of 
& sectarian nature,and we must decline answer 
ing them. Reply as we might, we should only 


| awaken unpleasant feelings and invite unpleas 


ant criticism. 

F.Q. A.—The extraordinary condition which 
ou say was a upon before the marriage 
has no legal force whatever; and the wife is 
bound to go and dwell with her husband in the 
home which he offers her 

Atick.—The conduct of the young lady in 
taking your photograph from your album and 
«iving it to the young gentieman during your 
absence from the room was highly improper, 


it 
Ankansiay.—We thank you for your * Let. 


Es Column, but as 


course, insert it. The selutions must in all 
cases be sent in with any contributions to this 
particular department. 

DovunptruL.—We must again repeat, once for 
all, that we cannot — recommend ary 
particular trades, professions or avodcations to 
persons with whom we are totaliy unacquainted, 
and of whose habits, manners, tempers and per- 
sonal qualifications we have not the slightest 
knowledge 

(}. D.—The fact that you “possess more than 
an ordinary education’ will not help you any in 
your love affairs, Tact and common sense are 
what are wanted in such cases, and if your rival 
excele you in these indispensible qualities, he 
will beat you, no matter if your education has 


| been better than his 


Dona.—By the aid of a grammar and diction 
ary you may learn French well enough to under- 
stand what you read; but you would feel yoursel! 
at a loss to comprehend any one who talked to 
you in that language. N 

ourself understood if you attempted lo converse 
in French yourself 

Awnsin.—When the cheeks are naturally red, 


in your case, it would be a sin for you to do any 
thing to reduce the color and for us to advise 
you inthe matter. If the redness was scorbutic, 
or in any way connected with a derangement of 
the health, then we would recommend your con 
sulting a medical man 

ExocisumMan.— Weare obliged tor your appre 
elation of our paper, and wish we were able to 
point out to you some way of obtaining better 
employment than what you now have. Ags 
times are at present, re had better hold on to 
what you have, and though all avenues of labor 
appear closed now, by waiting and watching 


| you may be enabled to better your condition 


Junnix.—"Moth Patches" may sometimes 
be removed by rigorous purification of the blood 
and the ure of liver medicines. If this does not 
remove them, there is still another method 
which is said to be efficacious, but which we 
would by no means advise, viz.: burning them 
off with nitrate of silver or muriatic acid, when 


| a white spot will be left inatead of a dark one, 


CEN TENN AL.—Theold bell in the State House 


} 
in Philadelphia was cracked im 1817, while 
| ringing an alarm of fire 


It was cast in 1753, by 
Meesers. Pass & Stow, in Philadelphia, under the 
supervision of Mr. lsaac Norris, the speaker of 
the Colonial Assembly at that time; and he it 
also, to whom we are indebted for the 
suggestion of the motto: “Preclaim Liberty 
throughout all the land, to all the inhabitants 
thereof.” 

A. S.—There isa natural taste tor painting as 
well as for muric or poetry, These decomplio 
ments are sekiom, if ever, to be acquired by 
persons who have no innate taste forthem. (ne 
may long to become a great painter, or musician, 
or poet, and | try hie very utmost to acquire 
the coveted proficiency, but will never succeed 
unless the taste for it was born within him 
The saying Pocta nascetur non Al applies with 
equal force to painting and music, as to poetry 

J. W. M. (Philadelphia. )—* Cecilia,” and not 


| “Oecelia,”’ is the correct way of spelling the 


~atroness of music, sul 
. D., and her festival. 


hame. St. Cecilia, the 


music. Chaucer, Dryden and Pope have im- 


| mortalized her in their works, and the painters 


Raphaei, Domenichit . Dolee and others have 
represented her in fine pictures) We have never 
seen the name “Cecilia” spelled in any other 
way 

Evo ak (Germantown) —If you were to send 
te a publisher or editora MSS. in which the 
spell was incorrect, he would be almost cer- 
ecline it at once; Dut it is not so neces. 
sary to be equally particular with the © punctua. 
tion, or invert commas,’ which have been 
meas oy sw deeply 
prepared the manuscript of a novice is, however, 
the more likely it ie to obtain the attention of 
i, we « k from our own 
experience. As to Wanslations, we do not want 
anything im that line; the literary market is 
crowded with such matter, and it is very dificult 
fora beginner to obtain employment of that 


| had intimidated them, of six fiends who, | 4¢#ripticn. 


Quvuia.—We are sorry we have had to keep 


you wal so } . especially im your ver 
& frame of mint and trust that po | 
have done nothing d 


We must confess we do not exactly like that 
man of yours “coming 
unday Mee at the same 
time see = y 
store every 
to make i( all 
does not care 
very touchy" 
plainly that whatever 
may be, you are 
upon having bis 
atali. 
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warre! at all, they would be aston. 
ow soon the quarre] would die out. 
We have met such couples in our experience, 
aod have watched with admiration the control. 
ing power which this had ever their 
vecasiona! disputes. ben basband was at 
all inclined to be quarrelsome and break cut, 
the wife remeiped cool and 


ished to find 


vanes Ee 
one party was ming, 
was } ma Br cold 3 — 
secret, in a nutshell, for you. 
B. A. T.—" Please tell me 
produced, aad, a 2 L 
(ween engraving le 
const’ The box wood used senasty olltaaelins 
in logs, whieb are sawed yo ta yy and 


white b 
the artist, who makes his drawing either wit 
omy or India ink wash, or with both. It is 
hen ready for the engraver, who cuts out, with 
email tools, all the wood which is not drawn on, 
leaving the drawing in relief similar to type. 
It is them electrotyped by an im be 
taken in wax, the wax be hung U 
battery, which coate it with » thin fim, whien 
in turn is Glled with metal to give it solidity. 
It is then mounted on wood, type height, and is 
am A the pripter. 
which is a need 
from the Graphic process. 
they print om type 


raphy. 
prapee from pen-drawing im the same manner, 
ut print from stone the same as lithographers. 
TeLxscors.—There are various accounts and 
theories of the spots on thesun, They are much 
larger than you seem to have any idea of. The 
area of the emaliest of them, visible to the naked 
eye, is about one hundred and seventy thousand 
*quare miles; that of the —~ 7 at least a 
thousand willions of square mi As to thetz 
causes, astr. nomersd ree Sir William Her. 
schel believed them to be cavities in the solar 
atmosphere, through which the body of the sua 
was discernible. —— theory to be 
correct, a body as as earth might 
one of even the smalier orifices without 
coming within thousands of miles of either side. 
Yet, viewed from a distance of ninety.Gve mil- 
lions of miles—the space bet ween our pianet and 
the sun—they seem scarcely larger than freckles. 
Another later su jon is that the pheno. 
inena are caused by ttea, which becom 
entangled in the sun's atmosphere, are “lick 
up” L. | the central attraction, after having per- 
formed (wo or three revolutions in their orbits. 
During their transite across the sun's disc. say 


| the advocates of this lea, they form the specks 


| and you should insist on her making him return | 


| when 
| moon, 


Nor could you make | 


on the solar surface which have so lopg purzied 
the scientific world. As the spots are keown to 
move atthe rate of some four thousand miles 
an hour—about the average of meteoric 
bodies—fact and hypothesis so agree 

A. L. ©. P.—"“ 1 cannot resist the temptation 
to write and tell you of the pleasure whlen the 

resent wonderfully improved condition of the 

osT has given in the community in which I 
reside. From wen unattractive paper, 
it has now become one of the brightest and most 
attractive of all the papers of ite kind, and if you 
«Oo OD as gee have been doing of late, | predict 
that the Post will soon be the firstand foremost 
of all. There used to be & large club in former 
days from this plave, who took the Posr rega- 
larly for years, but when it began to go down, 
and there was evidently no life or vigor in the 
way in which it was conducted, the club ceased. 
But I am glad te say that there is a reaction 
setting in again in favor of the Poser, and you 
may look out fora club from me at a very early 
date, as several of the old subscribers have pro- 
mised to join, and are trying to get others.” 
We print your letter as a sample of the man 
kind letters which are fowing in upon us t 

ives us much pleasure to hear from such an okd 
riend, for such we see you are on looking over 
our subscription books and finding that you 
have been a regular sabscriber to the Post for 
the last twenty-one years. We are glad that 
our efforts to Improve the Post, and render it 
attractive, have been appreciated and successful 
so far in your neighborhood, and hope soon we 
may receive from youa «till more gratifying 
evidence of the same, in the shape of a good 
large club. 

Sam H. (Wilmington).—We will try and ex- 
pee to you how eclipses occur, although it is 
difheult to give you a satisfactory explanation 
in the very limited space here at our command. 
The situation of the earth with regard to the 
moon, or rather of the moon with regard to the 
earth, occasions eclipses both of the sun and 
moon, Those of the sun take place when the 
moon, passing between the sun and earth, inter- 
cepts his rays. Those of the moon take place 
the earth, coming between the sun and 
deprives the moon of his light. If the 
moon revolved around the earth in the same 
plane @ which the earth revolves around the 
sun, we should be having an eclipse of the sun 
every time the moon crossed the sun, and an 
eclipse of the moon every time that the moon 


| passed on the other side of the earth from the 


| with the rosy hue of real health, as is apparent | 


| shadow 


sun. For each of these times the three bodies 
would bein the same straight line. But the 
moon's orbit, and the apparent path of the sun, 
called the ecliptic, do not coincide but are tn- 
clined to each otiffr at an angle of about five 
degrees. We speak of the sun vy eclipsed, 
but, properly, it is the earth which ie eclipsed 
and not the sun. No change takes place in the 
sun: if there were, it would be seep by all to 
whom the sun is visible. The sun continues to 
diffuse its beame as freely at such times as at 
others. But these beams are intercepted, and 
the earth is eclipsed only where the moon's 

falle. In ote of the moon, that 
body ceases to receive light from the sun, and, 
omngnneey, ceases to reflect it to the earth, 
and, therefore, undergoes a change in its appear. 
ance which is visible at the same time to all tc 
whom the moon is visible, This is the reason 
why eclipses of the moon are visible to all to 


| whom the moon is visible at the time, that is, to 
| a whole hemisphere of the earth, and eclipses of 


| the law concerning the same.” 


the sun are only visible toa part ofa hemisphere 
We have endeavored to “boll down” the sum 
and substance of the matter into a small com- 
pass, and hope we have succeeded in making 
you understand the sulyect of eclipses. 
Revoiver, (Phila. )—Would like the Post to 
decide the following question: “ Is a man liable 
to arrest for carrying a revolver; if so, is there 
ho redress fora man who travels late at night, 
or pusses bad neighborhoods, etc.’ Please give 
There isa pops. 
lar delusion concerning thie matter, thet is 
almost incredible. No person is liable for the 
mere act of “carrying a revolver," that is no 
offence, either under the Constitution or any 


| Act of y oyre Fs The Constitution (of Penna.) 
to 


| saye 


The more carefully | 





“The rig f the citizens to bear arms in 
defence of themselves and the State shall pot be 
questioned.” The defence is two-fold: First, 
the citizen can defend Aimseel/; and secondly, he 
mer be called upon to defend the State. T 
right of self-defence is so ancient and indisputa- 
ble that it would be a waste of time and s 
to diseuss it. Every citizen can defend himeelf, 
and, if his life be put in peril and the necessit 

of the case demands it, he can even take the life 
of the aggressor by the use of a “revolver,” or 
any other weapon. Now, it may be asked 
whether the fact of ere Se weapon at the 
time of attack would not an unlawful act? 
By no means, as will be seen by reference to the 
Act of Assembly on the subject of carrying con- 
cealed deadly weapons. The act provides 

“Any perton who shall carry any frearms. 
slung-shot, or other deadly weapon concealed 
upon his person, with the intent therewith, an 
lawfully and maliciously, to do injury to any 
other person, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, ete. The offence in the statate con- 
sists in carrying a Ww mm, with the intent 
unlawfully and maliciously, to injure anether 
Should a garroter or highwayman attack you 
at night, and attempt to rob yo 


revolver and shoot him, such an act on your part 
would not be “ unlawful” and “ malicious,” but 
just and proper, and you would be exercising 4 
constitutional right and privilege which every 

ood Ly ought to ay 3 to ——_ = 

er such emergencies; we hope | ve 
occasion to x meighborboods” in the 
legitimate pursuit of your business or re, 
that you will invoke this right should a male- 
factor make an at upon your life or pocket. 
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